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§ 1. [INTRODUCTION 
1.1. Definition of a Ferroelectric 


FERROELECTRICS are a section of a much larger class of substances 
called pyroelectrics. A pyroelectric has the property that a single 
crystal with no surface charges is polar ; the polarity is normally masked 
by twinning or by surface charges and is only revealed by heating the 
crystal, hence the name. A ferroelectric has the additional property 
that the polarization can be reversed by applying a sufficiently large 
electric field ; in a strong alternating field it therefore shows hysteresis. 

Pyroelectricity and hysteresis are the essential properties that define 
a ferroelectric, but it usually shows other special properties closely 
connected with these. If an electric field can reverse the polarization 
this is because a small relative shift of atoms in the crystal turns it 
into its electrical twin. If the atoms make half this shift then the 
crystal will be in a more symmetrical and non-polar state. It commonly 
happens that this half shift can be brought about by temperature change ; 
hence most ferroelectrics have a transition temperature above which 
they are normal and non-polar. Above the transition temperature the 
dielectric constant obeys a Curie—Weiss law 


a me «i ae i 


(where 7’, is the critical temperature or just below it), similar to the 
susceptibility law for ferromagnets ; below the transition temperature 
it drops sharply, though it may still be very large; dielectric constants 
of several hundred or even several thousand are in fact characteristic of 
ferroelectrics. 

It can be shown that the Curie-Weiss law is to be expected on 
thermodynamic grounds whatever the atomic structure. Thermo- 
dynamics predicts other changes that should accompany the transition 
from the non-polar to the polar state. Thus the polarization will be 
accompanied by strains; there will be strains proportional to the 
polarization if the non-polar crystal is piezoelectric, and in all cases 
there will be strains proportional to the square of the polarization. 
The anomaly of the dielectric constant will be accompanied by anomalies 
in some of the piezoelectric and elastic constants. There will be a 
discontinuity in specific heat at a second order transition, and a latent 
heat at a first order transition. Most of these predictions are verified 
in practice. 


1.2. Classification of Ferroelectrics 


Pyroelectrics are very numerous ; pyroelectricity is in fact mainly 
a matter of crystal symmetry, and of the 32 crystal classes 11 are normally 
pyroelectric. Very few pyroelectrics, however, possess the essential 
property of polar reversibility that makes them ferroelectric. The known 
ferroelectrics can conveniently be grouped into two classes: the first 
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class are orthorhombic (class D,) or tetragonal (D,,) when non-polar ; 
they have only one possible polar axis and two possible directions of 
polarization, and hence form a fairly simple domain pattern when polar ; 
they are piezoelectric even in the non-polar state. The second class. 
have complete cubic symmetry (O,); there are therefore always several 
equivalent directions of polarization, and hence a complicated domain 


pattern ; they are of course not piezoelectric when non-polar. 
Fig. 1 
Dielectric constants as functions of temperature. 
€ E£=50volt/em, n=1000Hz H=4volt/em, n=900 Hz 
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The first class can conveniently be divided into two subclasses. A typi- 
cal member of the first subclass is Rochelle salt (NaKC,H,0, . 4H,9), 
the first known ferroelectric. Rochelle salt is unusual in having a lower 
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as well as an upper transition temperature, and it is polar only between 
those temperatures. The polarity is along the z-axis and is accompanied 
by a shear of 3 or 4’ in the yz plane. The saturation polarization and 
dielectric constant are shown in figs. 2 (a) and l(a). Mixed crystals in 
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(c) BaTiOg, single crystal. Merz 1949. . 
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which some of the potassium in Rochelle salt is replaced by ammonium, 
rubidium, or thallium have similar properties (Cady 1946). Lithium 
ammonium tartrate and lithium tantalum tartrates have only upper 
transition temperatures at 106°K and 13°K respectively (Matthias and 
Hulm 1951, Merz 1951). 

The second subclass consists of KH,PO, and a number of chemically 
similar compounds such as KH,AsO,, RbH,PO,. These all have 
tetragonal symmetry ; the polarization is along the axis of symmetry 
(z-axis) and is accompanied by a shear in the zy plane; and there is 
one transition temperature. The saturation polarization, dielectric 
constant, and strains are shown in figs. 2 (b), 1(b), 3 (a). 

The second class of ferroelectrics belong to a group of substances called 
perovskites after one of its members (CaTiO,;). They all have the 
chemical formula ABO,, where A is a di- or monovalent metal and B a 
tetra- or pentavalent one. In the state with complete cubic symmetry 
the A atoms are at the cube corners, the B atoms at the body-centres, 
and the O atoms at the face-centres. The axis of polarization may be 
parallel to a cube edge, a face diagonal, or a body diagonal. BaTiQs, 
which has been more studied than any other perovskite, passes through 
all these forms in turn as the temperature is lowered. The polarizations 
are accompanied by the expected strains; polarization along a cube 
edge is accompanied by an extension in the direction of polarization and 
contractions perpendicular to it, reducing the symmetry to tetragonal 
(C,,) ; similarly polarization along a face diagonal reduces the symmetry 
to orthorhombic (C,,); polarization along a body diagonal reduces it 
to rhombohedral (C;,). The strains are of course electrostrictive in 
character, that is second order in the polarization; nevertheless they are 
the same order of magnitude as the piezoelectric strains in ferroelectrics 
of the first class. In fig. 3 (b) we show the strains for BaTiO,, and in 
fig. 2 (c) the saturation polarization. In fig. 1 (c) we show the dielectric 
constants of BaTiO, ; it will be seen that the dielectric constant across 
the direction of polarization is normally greater than that along it. 
Because of the difficulty of getting single crystals much of the dielectric 
work on perovskites has been done on ceramics. One difficulty is that 
a crystal that is single in the non-polar state may break up into a com- 
plicated domain pattern when polarized. | 

Some perovskites have a transition at which the dielectric constant 
behaves in the same way as at a ferroelectric transition, and yet below 
the transition temperature there is no hysteresis and no permanent 
polarization. A typical example of this is PbZrO, (Shirane, Sawaguchi 
and Takeda 1951). The transition is to a new non-polar state. Like 
the polar states this is a slight distortion of the cubic states ; x-ray 
examination shows it to have orthorhombic symmetry (Sawaguchi, 
Maniwa and Hoshino 1951) but with a multiple unit cell, whereas the 
polar states have unit cells of about the same size as the cubic state. 
The similarity of the behaviour of the dielectric constant to that at a 
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Fig. 2 
Saturation polarizations as functions of temperature. 
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Fig. 3 
Spontaneous strains. 
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(a) KH,PO,, shear in zy plane. De Quervain 1944. 
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ferroelectric transition (see fig. 1 (d)), is probably due to the fact that a 
polar state is very close in free energy to the non-polar one ; this is shown 
by the fact that the polar state can be induced by applying a very strong 
electric field or by slightly varying the composition (fig. 4 (b) and (c)). 


Fig. 4 
Phase diagrams. 
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It has become customary to give the name antiferroelectric to the non- 
cubic, non-polar states. Some mixed perovskites pass through both 


antiferroelectric and ferroelectric states and a few typical phase-diagrams 
are shown in fig. 4. 
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In table 1 we list the forms found in various perovskites in order of 
increasing temperature. We see that at least six forms are present 
and that the order in which they appear with increasing temperature 1s 
always the same, namely : non-polar orthorhombic, non-polar tetragonal, 
polar rhombohedral, polar orthorhombic, polar tetragonal, cubic, though 
in any particular substance there are always gaps in the sequence. We 
shall consider the significance of this later. 


Table 1 
ee Re, ee ee ee 
Substance Crystal forms 
BaTiO, Polar rhombohedral, polar orthorhombic, polar tetragonal, 
cubic. 
SrTiO, Cubic. 
CaTiO, Non-polar orthorhombic. 
PbTiO; Polar tetragonal, cubic. 
PbZrO, Non-polar orthorhombic, cubic. 
Pb(ZrTi)O; Non-polar orthorhombic, polar rhombohedral, cubic. 
(PbBa)ZrO, Non-polar orthorhombic, polar . . . , cubic. 
(PbSr)ZrO, Non-polar orthorhombic, non-polar .. . , cubic. 
NaNbO, Non-polar orthorhombic, non-polar tetragonal, cubic. 
KNbO, Polar orthorhombic, polar tetragonal, cubic. 


(In NaNbO, it has been assumed that a multiple unit cell implies a non-polar form.) 

Ferroelectric behaviour has also been observed in Cd,Nb,O, and 
Pb,Nb,O, (Cook and Jaffe 1953) and also in WO, (Matthias 1949). 
In the latter substance a phase change has been observed (Ueda and 
Ichinokawa 1950). All these substances may be considered to be pseudo- 
perovskites with some lattice-sites vacant. 

Ferroelectric behaviour has been observed in LiTaO, and LiCbOs, 
which have an ilmenite structure (Matthias and Reimaker 1949). 


§ 2. THERMODYNAMICS OF CRYSTALS 
2.1. Introduction 


It is now desirable to spend some time defining the physical constants 
of a crystal and examining the relations between them. Although the 
results will be true for any crystal they are specially important for 
ferroelectrics. One reason for this is the high dielectric constant of most 
ferroelectrics. This means that certain pairs of constants, such as the 
elastic constants for constant polarization and constant field, which are 
indistinguishable for most substances, are quite different for ferroelectrics. 
Again because of the relations between the various constants, the 
existence of an anomaly in one, as in the dielectric constant at the 
transition temperature, means that anomalies exist in others, and it 
is important to show the connection between them. 
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2.2. Definition of Physical Constants 


The elastic and piezoelectric constants, and the dielectric suscepti- 
bilities are defined by the equations : 


{ y=—8, 7 XitdinrHms ee eT | 
Pyr=—AnrX n+ tom ns Sr e215) 
lesa Cae bea pl ae ee ee (2 1c) 
En =—Om Xn +X Pad eae ey. . eee eA) 
e ha Oy tO a. ne wane San(2ele) 
Pr=CmrE n+ tom? E x5 (2.1f) 
{ Up=— 84° Xi +b ~Pms (2.19) 
WO he yg Ei (2.1%) 


X,, and x, are the components of stress and strain respectively ; H,, and 
P,, are the components of electric field and polarization. The Voigt 
notation is used, so that the suffixes h and 7 take six values; X,, X, 
and X, are compressions and X,, X;, X, shear stresses; 2%, %, % are 
extensions, and x,, x;, x, shears. The suffixes k and m take, of course, 
only three values. The summation convention is used, that is, any 
suffix occurring twice in a product is to be summed. In a polar crystal 
the polarization is measured relative to its value for zero field and stress. 
We assume that relations between field, polarization etc. are linear, and 
for the present we assume that conditions are all isothermal (or all 
adiabatic). 

We see that the equations define twelve sets of coefficients, but only 
three sets are independent since the coefficients occurring in any pair 
of equations can be found in terms of those occurring in any other pair ; 
the repetition of the coefficients a, b, d, e is a consequence of the 
existence of free energy, as we shall see later. The meaning of the 
coefficients is clear from the equations ; thus 7* is the dielectric suscepti- 
bility measured at constant stress, and 7” the same quantity measured at ° 
constant strain; for non-piezoelectric substances these quantities are 
the same, and for most piezoelectrics the difference may be neglected, 
but for ferroelectrics the difference may be important. 

It is quite easy to obtain relations between the coefficients. Thus 
if we substitute from (2.16) in (2.19) we have 


Byp=—8 ng X ~— Dig beni Xi +5 mn Pinee iee 
and comparing this with (2.1a) we see that 
oh OG . . ° . . ‘. (2 .2a) 


(2.26) 


Dh n=O Pie 


Any other relations we need can be obtained in a similar way. 
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2.3. Constants for Rochelle Salt 


Since the elastic constants and susceptibilities are symmetrical the 
Sais Cay Will have 21 independent components, and xX jms 1 im will have 
six independent components ; the piezoelectric coefficients will in general 
have 18 independent components. In most crystal classes, however, the 
number of independent components will be much reduced by symmetry. 
Thus in the case of Rochelle salt above the transition temperature the 
crystal class is D,, and each piezoelectric coefficient has only three 
components, e.g. d14, d25, dz (Mason 1950); these connect shears in a 
plane with polarization or field perpendicular to the plane. If we now 
write down the components of eqns. (2.1) for h=4 and m=1, we find 
that 


t= — 84° X,+0d,,X1, . pe ee See a ee 

is uae aa cies ve igs tee 

X= —0j) 4454 0p Pi eee 

erin os oR ta ok ee ean 

Pe ee ee: 

Pye. ae yea. <0 ee ee 

{ ey KEP Lee 

E,= bk yi Py Oe Vee see 

By comparing these equations it is quite easy to see that 

Yi Siig ett. ee ee 

egg =VYex* etty . i+ . 1. See 

bys= Gy 4844 » (2.4c) 

dya=Ny Ora=T11 Gy aSay +, Pia Sas = ileal) 

Syq = S8 gq Oy gd a= Sag (I +Gydyy), . . . . (2.48) 
X17 = Nar +40 =X (1 +4444), » <=) ee . 

x gene x 
caren. hear; ee ar ee 


In table 2 we have listed some measured physical constants and others 
calculated from them by eqns. (2.4). 

We see that the directly measured values of the ‘ clamped ’ dielectric 
stiffness coefficient y,,” agree very well with the values calculated from 
the ‘free’ coefficient y,,;*. Another point of interest is that some 
coefficients, e.g. 1,7, dy4, 844”, show a large anomaly at the transition 
temperature, whereas others, such as b,, or 84, are almost constant, 
although they are derived by calculation from the first set. This is 
very important, as we shall see later when we are considering what 
atomic model would account for the properties of Rochelle salt. For 
it is usually convenient to take as our independent variables the strain x 
and the polarization P. Then we see from (2.1) that the coefficients 
to be calculated directly from the model are c’, a, and y*. From 
eqn. (2.4) and table 2 we see that c,,” and a,, are approximately 
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constant, while y,,* decreases steadily to a small value near the 
transition temperature. Since all the other coefficients can be derived 
from these our atomic model has only to account for the behaviour 
of x,,* and all the anomalies will be accounted for. 


Table 2. Physical Constants of Rochelle Salt 
above Upper Transition Temperature 


Obs. Cale. Obs. Obs. Cale. Obs. Cale. 
7 (°o) nairX xu X13" X11® [dX 10°] by, X 107 |s,,2 x 10221s,,Px 101 
24-7 119 0-008 0-051 0-053 67:7 5:7 47-2 8-6 
25-7 64:3 0-016 0-061 0-060 37:2 5:8 29-7 8-1 
28-2 34-2 0-029 0-075 0-076 20-6 6-0 20:8 8-4 
31-0 21-0 0-048 0-094 0-094 12-8 6-1 16:3 8:5 
34-2 14-3 0-070 0-114 0-115 9-1 6°3 14-4 8-7 
38-0 10-6 0-094 0-141 0-140 6-65 6:3 13-0 8-8 
40-2 9-1 0-110 0-157 0-154 5:88 6-4 12-6 8-9 
42-0 8-2 0-122 0-169 0-166 5-07 6-2 12-1 9-0 
47-5 6-3 0-159 0-206 0-202 4-00 6-3 11:6 9-1 


(Observed results from Mueller 1940, except those for x,,% which are from figure in paper 
by Mason 1947.) 


2.4. Adiabatic and Isothermal Conditions 


So far we have not specified whether the coefficients are to be measured 
under adiabatic or isothermal conditions, since this usually makes little 
difference to the value. There are, however, one or two cases where the 
difference cannot be neglected, so we must now consider this point. 
We may note here that static measurements will normally give isothermal 
coefficients and high frequency measurements will give adiabatic ones. 

To get a complete picture we should have to replace eqns. (2.3) by 
more complicated ones connecting the variables H, X, S, and P, 2, T’. 
Each coefficient in the eqns. (2.3) would be duplicated (being measured 
at constant S or constant 7’), and new coefficients such as the thermal 
expansion coefficient and pyroelectric coefficients would be introduced. 
As before there will be relations between the different coefficients. We 
shall, however, content ourselves with working out a special case, that 
of KH,PO,, where the adiabatic and isothermal coefficients have been 
measured near the transition point and found to be markedly different. 

Before considering this case, however, it is desirable to say something 
about the free energy. 


2.5. Free Energy 
If U is the internal energy of a body subject to external stresses and 
electric fields then we have 
Maa T OS Xe dae hdl ye ok cae Moe (2.57 


Ot ee ee 

* In this expression P,, is sometimes replaced by D,,/47. This means that. 
the internal energy of the body is defined so as to include the energy of the 
field in vacuo. 
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We can define other potential functions in terms of the internal energy, 
entropy, etc., and it is convenient to introduce the following (Mason 1950): 


Helmholtz free energy, A=U—-TS, (2.6a) 
Enthalpy, H=U+X,a,—E,,Pm + + - (2.60) 
Elastic enthalpy, H,=U+<X,a;, (2.6c) 
Electric enthalpy, Ho.= Oh rs (2.6d) 
Gibbs function, 1—H—TS, en Fi PR 
Elastic Gibbs function, G,=—H—-TS, (2.6f) 
Electric Gibbs function, G,=H,—TS. .... . . (2.69) 


dA=—S dT—X, du+#,, dP ss. ee A} 
dH=T dS-+-2,dX,-—-P, dH, «= ee ee 
dH, =T dS-+-2, dX HE, dP. 
dH,=T dS—X,dx,—P,, dE, - (2.7d) 
dG=—S.dT +a, dX,—P>dH,,, <« . =~ << (2ae¢) 
dG,=—S dT +a,dX,+H#,,dPm, . .- - - - (2.7f) 
dG,—=——S df —X, da,—P,, dH,,- « . . . «= (aitg) 
From these equations we can at once deduce relations of the Maxwell 
type such as 
0X, 022A 0E,, 
=) =-(~~) =- (Me. Tete 
oP. mf Tx; Ox t oP m/s T 02; T,Pm 


It is the existence of relations such as this that explain why the 
coefficients a, b, c, d, occur twice in eqns. (2.1). 


2.6. Adiabatic and Isothermal Constants for KH,PO, 


Baumgartner (1950) has made an extensive series of measurements of 
the properties of KH,PO, near the transition temperature. One set 
of measurements were those of susceptibility using an alternating field 
plus a constant biasing field ; these give the adiabatic susceptibility for 
zero stress as a function of temperature and field. Another set of 
measurements made ballistically give the polarization as a function of 
temperature and field; from these by differentiation we can find the 
isothermal susceptibility as a function of temperature and polarization. 

The applied field # is always along the tetragonal axis (which is also 
the axis of spontaneous polarization), and since this is a principal axis 
the resultant polarization P is also along this axis. The ballistic measure- 
ments show that H can be expressed in the form 


Hi=o(T —@)PUP)S i, ee eo) 


— 
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where © is the transition temperature. The isothermal reciprocal 
susceptibility is given by 

OH 

(5), =O (= @) = (P) ie a ae es (2.10) 

To find the adiabatic susceptibility we use the equation 


ae aB\ (aT\ 
ar), (sr), * (51), (97), 


but from (2.7 c) we have 


(se), = (33), = Gr), (Sn), 
(sp), = (ze), + Gr). / Gr), 


an 
2) Coe 2 p2 te 
= (5), +2 P2T|C 


= a(T'—@)+i'(P)+o2P27/0?, RTE 


where C” is specific heat for constant polarization. The measurements 
of dielectric constant with alternating field already referred to give 
(0H/OP), as a function of field and temperature, but by making use of 
the ballistic measurements we can find (d#/0P), as a function of polari- 
zation and temperature, and the results can be expressed in the form 


oH 
=|] = — y ve ee et UA 
(5p) , =P —0)+(P) (2.12) 
If eqn. (2.12) is to agree with (2.11) we should have therefore 


Sr er ag 


and hence 


&(P)=y'(P) +2 P2T/C?. 
The ballistic measurements in fact give 
a—=0-0033, 
and the susceptibility measurements give 
B=0-0038, 


so that there is moderate agreement. The values of € and jf’ as functions 
of P are given in table 3. It will thus be seen that rather less than half 


Table 3 


P (microcoul/cm?) 


- ee Z ” 
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the difference between the susceptibility measurements made with an 
alternating field and those made ballistically is due to the difference 
between adiabatic and isothermal measurements. The susceptibility 
measured with alternating field is, however, further reduced for other 


reasons. 


2.7. Electrostriction 


Wheu an electric field is applied to a piezoelectric crystal it produces 
strains proportional to the field ; but in all crystals, whether piezoelectric 
or not, it also produces strains proportional to the square of the field. 
This second order effect is called the electrostrictive effect. It is easier 
to study it in non-piezoelectric crystals, so we shall deal with it for these 
classes. Just as there are four types of piezoelectric constant—the 
a’s, b’s, d’s and e’s—all mutually related, so there are four types of 
electrostrictive constant. It will, however, be sufficient to define only 
two of them, those relating strain and stress to polarization ; they are 
defined by the equations 


Xyp=—Cn/GtQruP Pp - - - + « (2.14a) 
43> — 8? X;+Qin gh a n° . . . . (2.146) 


The electrostrictive constants are here written in the Voigt notation with 
three suffixes, but they are really fourth order tensors. The q’s and Q’s 
are simply related, a substitution from (2.14@) into (2.146) shows that 


ae diy 

Vnm n= ni Glee es 
es ie A 

Q im n= Sin Yam n? 


they are, of course, symmetrical in the last two suffixes. 
Just as the piezoelectric constants all have two physical interpretations 
so do the electrostrictive constants. For we have 


(2.15) 


20.56 (2.16 
wm n tinm (OP,,0P,) - POP, « ° . . . ) 
but 
Ox; OE, 
(zr), ~ (=), 
and hence 


= OE, ORiaa” 
2@imn= 5X GP, aX,’ vig we eevee tae Rat 


so that the electrostrictive constant is also a measure of the rate of 
variation of dielectric stiffness coefficient with stress. Similarly we can 
show that 

OE, OXm ay 


2 MLE 


ttn 0 On OP ee a Ser om col Sipe (2.18) 


Ser ee oe we SS 
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2.8. Relation of Piezoelectric to Hlectrostrictive Constants 
From eqn. (2.146) we have 

on, 20) 

OP » 
Now the left-hand side defines the piezoelectric coefficient bis 80 that 
a substance that normally has zero piezoelectric coefficients will have 
finite ones if it Is given a polarization, e.g. by applying a biasing field. 
The piezoelectric coefficients will then be proportional to the polarization. 


Irony, @ et ek eee Oe, 


im n n* 


2.9. Piezoelectric Constants of Perovskites 
Equation (2.19) is particularly useful when applied to the ferroelectric 
perovskites. As we have already mentioned these are not piezoelectric 
when in the cubic state. All the other forms can be considered as 
strained and polarized forms of the cubic state; the piezoelectric 
constants can then be calculated from (2.19) in terms of the saturation 
polarization and the electrostrictive constants of the cubic state. 
Now in a crystal with complete cubic symmetry there are only three 
distinct, non-vanishing electrostrictive constants, namely 


Q111= Go02= V 338; 
Q122=V133=- seks 
Q423= 531 = Vere - aoe 


It is convenient to drop one suffix and write* 


Qu=@u=:- otels 
Q12=Q122=- OE, 
Q1s=2Q493=- - - - 


These ferroelectrics are often prepared in ceramic form. If we 
consider the ferroelectric to be an isotropic substance then the number 
of independent constants is reduced to two ; for it can be shown that 


Q4s=2(G11—G 12). 


The Q’s for the ceramic will not, of course, be the same as for the single 
crystal; however they are closely related and must be of similar 
magnitude. 

We see from the previous paragraphs that there are three ways of 
determining the electrostrictive constants : by comparing the polarization 
—either spontaneous or induced—with the corresponding strain; by 
measuring the variation of dielectric stiffness coefficient with stress ; 
and by measuring the piezoelectric coefficients of the spontaneously 
polarized substance. All three types of measurement have been made, 
but unfortunately they are not strictly comparable. 

Shirane and Sato (1951) have made measurements of the effect of 


stress on the dielectric constant above the transition point of a ceramic 


* The notation is now the same as that used by Devonshire (1951). 
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mixture of BaTiO, and SrTiO, (molar proportions 60/40). From the 
table at the end of their paper we can deduce that 


Q1,=0°82 x 10-}* c.g.s. units, 
Q42=—0:19 x 10-” c.g.s. units. 


Measurements of the piezoelectric constants of a BaTiO, ceramic 
below the transition temperature have been made by Mason, and from 
his results he deduced that 


Qs 6X10 =; 
O,.=— 1-35. x10-™. 


Again, from a comparison of the measurements of spontaneous 
polarization of a BaTiO, single crystal by Merz (1949 b) and x-ray 
measurements of the spontaneous strain by Kay and Vousden (1948), 
we find that 

Q41=2°9 X 10-2, 


Qe xK-%,; 
On =2:7 x10, 


The agreement is perhaps as good as could be expected when we 
remember that the constants of a ceramic are necessarily ill-defined ; 
for a given polarization may correspond to several different internal 
states since it may be produced by altering the polarization of each 
domain uniformly or by rotating some of them. 


§ 3. THERMODYNAMICS OF THE TRANSITION 
3.1. Introduction 


The behaviour of a substance near its transition temperature can 
best be studied by examining its free energy. The appropriate free 
energy to use depends on the external conditions ; if, as is usually the 
case, these are a fixed temperature, zero stress, and zero field, we may 
use indifferently the quantities A, G, G, and G,, since these are then 
all equal. 

The most convenient quantity to use is G,, which is normally expressed 
as a function of temperature, stress and polarization. If we take the 
stress to be zero then we can expand G, in powers of the polarization, 
the coefficients being functions of temperature. For simplicity we shall 
first suppose that the polarization is along only one axis. We can discuss 
all the transitions in ferroelectrics of the first class on this basis, and the 
upper transitions in the perovskites, but not the lower transitions 
since these involve a change in direction of polarization. ; 

iste on G, in this way we have 


G.-C y=hE PREP POE, . (8.1) 
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where Gy is the free energy for zero polarization and the coefficients 
are functions of temperature. The field Z is then given by 
i= ae eg e* PB (= Phe ee ue (3.2) 
It is clear that G, will always have a stationary value for P zero and 
that this will be a minimum if y* is positive. If, however, x* is negative 
then G, will be a maximum for P zero and it will have at least one 
stationary value for a non-zero value of P. If, therefore, y* changes 
continuously from a positive to a negative value then the stable state 
of the system will change from one with P zero to one with P non-zero, 
that is, we have a ferroelectric transition. The nature of the transition 
will depend on the signs of the other coefficients. The simplest case 
occurs when all the coefficients except y* are positive. P is then 
continuous at the transition ; indeed it is clear that for y* small and 
negative the value of P is given by 
Pi ee eter Ble: na dar (5.3) 
The form of the free energy curves and also the form of P as a function 
of x* are shown in figs. 5 (a) and (6). We shall show later that in this 
case we have a transition of the second order, that is one without latent 
heat, but with a discontinuity in specific heat. If, however, some of 


Fig. 5 
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(a) (b) 
(a) Second order transition. Free energy as a function of polarization at the 
transition temperature and at temperatures just above and just below. 
(b) Spontaneous polarization as a function of temperature at a second order 
transition. 
the other coefficients are negative then the free energy curves may take 
a more complicated form as shown in fig. 6(a). It is then possible for 
a minimum for a non-zero value of P to co-exist with one for P zero ; 
the transition will take place when the two minima are equal, and P 
will jump discontinuously from zero to a finite value; the transition 
is now a first order one with a latent heat. ~As an example of this we 
shall suppose that the free energy is given by the first three terms of 


(3.1), that €* is negative and ¢* is positive. Then 


Gy — Gyo = hy PLETAL APS, 
B=;2iPL P40 P®. 
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For a stationary value of G,, H is zero, and hence if P is not zero we have 
i+ EPH PtH. 

At the transition this stationary value of G, is the same as the value at 

the origin, so that 


4y* P24 4E*Pt4 4 P8=0, 
and from these two equations we find that 
P%s (3/4362 [) 0 ie a ee ee 
v= (BLES VC, ee 
thus showing that P changes discontinuously at the transition and that 


x* is positive. 


Fig. 6 


oo 


(a) (0) 
(a) First-order transition. Free energy as a function of polarization at the 
transition temperature and at temperatures just above and just below. 


(6) Polarization as a function of temperature at a first-order transition. 


3.2. Susceptibility near the Transition Point 


Above the transition point the dielectric stiffness coefficient is y* ; 
below the transition point it is given by 


Ei 
SF xT SEPP, «ites hee eum eee 


where P is given by 
0=! Masy* e+ Pa te Pee, 
Near a second-order transition where P is given by (3.3) we have 


PD) : 
Sr bpenen . | -0 i e oeeiee ect ea 


and since y* is zero at the transition the dielectric stiffness coefficient 
has the form shown in fig. 7 (a), so that the dielectric constant is infinite 
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at the transition. Near a first-order transition the dielectric stiffness 
coefficient has the form shown in fig. 7 (b), and therefore the dielectric 
constant is finite but discontinuous. 


h 


{> 


—> > 
(a) (2) 
Dielectric stiffness coefficient as a function of temperature. 
(a) Near a second-order transition. 
(6) Near a first-order transition. 


3.3. Effect of Electric Field on a Transition 


If we have a second-order transition then the effect of an electric field 
is to blur the transition so that the plot of P against temperature no 
longer has discontinuities (fig. 8(a)). This we can see easily by 
examining eqn. (3.2). If all the coefficients on the right-hand side are 
positive except y* it is easy to see that for E positive there is only one 
positive solution for P, and, that for fixed H, P is a continuous function 
of y* and therefore of temperature. 


Fig. 8 


without field 


with field without field 


with field A 
P. 


Ee T—> 
(a) (o) 
Polarization as a function of temperature with and without a biasing field. 
(a) Near a second-order transition. 
(6) Near a first-order transition. 


A first-order transition, however, will remain a first-order transition 
in the presence of a field—if it is not too large—and normally the 
temperature of the transition will be raised. We can best see this by 
examining fig. 6 (a) ; for the condition for a transition is that G, that is 
G,—EP, shall have the same value for two different values of P ; and, 
since EZ is equal to the slope of G, when plotted against P, this will 
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happen when two points of the curve have a common eo me 
slope is H. It is clear from the diagram that as FE increases the ew, 
of y* at the transition increases also. Thus in general the transition 
temperature will increase with field. 


3.4. Hysteresis 
It is clear that when the substance is spontaneously polarized we shall 
have hysteresis. For there are two states of minimum (and equal) free 
energy with equal and opposite values of the polarization ; so that to 


Fig. 9 
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(a) 

(d) 


(a) 


Ideal hysteresis loops near a first-order transition. 
(a) Just below the transition temperature. 
(6) Just above the transition temperature. 
(c) Slightly higher temperature than (6). 


(d) Free energy as a function of polarization at same temperature as for (c) 
The lettering in the two figures corresponds. 


reverse the polarization and go from one state to the other it will be 
necessary to apply a coercive field. In fig. 9 (a) we have plotted an 
ideal hysteresis loop; this is the plot of polarization against field that 
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we should obtain if the polarization reversed completely at a precise 
value of the field; in practice, of course, the loop will have its corners 
rounded off, as for various reasons the reversal will take place over a 
range of field strength. 

A special type of hysteresis loop should occur just above the normal 
transition temperature for substances that have a first-order transition. 
If we use a field large enough to cause a transition at the working tempera- 
ture then as the field diminishes we shall reach a point where the polariza- 
tion will change discontinuously to a lower value, and we get a double 
hysteresis loop as shown in figs. 9 (b) or (c). Figure 9 (d) shows the 
change in free energy corresponding to 9 (c). The lettering in the two 
figures corresponds. Loops of this kind have been observed by Merz 
(1953) for BaTiO, just above the transition temperature. 


3.5. Observed Types of Transition 


In practice it is not always easy to decide whether a particular transition 
is first or second order. A first order transition is usually spread over a 
degree or two, different parts of the body making the transition at slightly 
different temperatures. This spread may be due to impurities, internal 
strains, or crystal defects, to all of which the transition temperature is 
sensitive. The result is that the observed polarization never changes 
discontinuously with temperature, and for the same reason we never 
have a latent heat, but only a peak in the specific heat. The difficulty 
may be partly got over by making x-ray measurements of the spontaneous 
strains ; these will have a discontinuity for a first-order transition, and 
not for a second-order transition. As the x-ray measurements do not 
give mean strains over the whole crystal, but show if different parts have 
different strains, it is easier to detect discontinuities in the strains than 
in the polarization. 

The three ferroelectrics that have been studied most are Rochelle salt, 
potassium dihydrogen phosphate, and barium titanate ; so we shall now 
consider these in turn. 

For Rochelle salt the plot of polarization against temperature in fig. 2 (a) 
suggests a second-order transition, as there is no evidence of discontinuity. 
The plot of dielectric stiffness coefficient against temperature also supports 
the view that both transitions are second-order. Deuterium Rochelle 
salt certainly has the same type of transition as the normal salt. 

In the case of KH,PO, it is very difficult to decide whether the 
transition is first or second-order. The plot of polarization against 
temperature shown in fig. 2 (6) might indicate either a blurred first-order 
transition or a very sharp second-order one. The x-ray measurements of 
strain shown in fig. 3 (a) suggest a first-order transition. However the 
measurements of dielectric constant and field that we have already des- 
cribed (Baumgartner 1950) indicate that the coefficients in eqn. (3.1) 
are all positive (except x*); this implies a second-order transition. 
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These measurements, however, confirm that the transition, though 
second-order, is very sharp. There are fewer measurements on the 
analogues of KH,PO, such as KD,PO,, KH,ASO, ete., but these also 
probably have very sharp second-order transitions. 

In the case of BaTiOg, also, the measurements of saturation polarization 
are inconclusive. However x-ray measurements of spontaneous strain, 
fig. 3 (b), strongly suggest that the transition is a first order one. This is 
supported by the dielectric measurements of Kanzig and Maikoff (1951), 
and also by the hysteresis measurements of Merz already referred to 
(Merz 1953) ; the types of hysteresis loop found by Merz could only occur 
near a first-order transition. 


3.6. Entropy of Spontaneous Polarization 


paren aes 
: OT] x,p 


and hence from (3.1) we have 


The entropy is given by 


G59, pt ee ee 


where Sy) is the entropy for zero polarization. It is clear from this 
equation that if P changes discontinuously so does S ; hence in a first 
order transition we should have latent heat. Similarly in a second-order 
transition, where the slope of P? changes discontinuously, we should have 
a discontinuity in the specific heat. 

If we assume that the first term in the expansion is the most important 
we have approximately 

S—S)=—4P? as > | ie) SR neath cre 

and since all the terms in the equation are known it is possible to check 
it. The results of the comparison are shown in table 4. 


Table 4. Entropies of Polarization, Directly Observed, and 
Calculated from eqn. (3.7a) 


Substance KH,ASO,| KH,PO,| KD,PO,| BaTiO, 


Spontaneous polarization 

(micro/coul/em2) 5-0* 4-95* 4-837 20-05 
dx~*/aT' (deg.—1) 0-0033* | 0-0028* | 0-0026F | 0-000075f 
Entropy calculated 

(cals/mole/deg.) 0-56 0-43 0-39 0-12 
Entropy observed 


(cals/mole/deg.) 0-87 0-47+ O-47F 0-12§ 


* Busch 1938. 
+ Bantle 1942. 
t Merz 1953. 
§ Kanzig and Maikoff 1951. 
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3.7. Effect of Clamping on the Transition Temperature 

Since the spontaneous polarization is accompanied by spontaneous 
Strain it is clear that if we could prevent the spontaneous strain by 
clamping the crystal we should affect the transition and possibly alter 
the transition temperature. We cannot do this in practice because the 
substance normally becomes polarized in domains; thus each domain 
can have its own spontaneous strain although the total strain of the 
whole block is kept at zero. Nevertheless the subject is very important 
when we consider atomic models. For from a model we usually deduce 
directly the behaviour of a substance at constant strain, whereas obser- 
vations usually give the behaviour at constant stress; thus we must 
know how to relate the two. 

The transition of the clamped crystal can be discussed in the same way 
as the transition of the free crystal ; the only difference is that we must 
use the potential function A instead of the function G,. Now we have 

BS Anaya te, lw wt Ce (8.8) 
which may be compared with eqn. (3.1). 

In Rochelle salt and KH,PO, the transition is a second-order one, 
and the transition temperature for the free crystal is given by the vanishing 
of y* ; for the clamped crystal it is given by the vanishing of y*. Now 
the relation of these two quantities is given by eqns. (2.4), and from these 
we can deduce the effect of clamping on the transition temperature. 
Since y* is always greater than y~ the effect of clamping is to reduce the 
range of the self-polarized state, and Mueller has shown that for Rochelle 
salt it would be just sufficient to reduce the range to zero. For KH,PO, 
the effect of clamping would be to reduce the temperature by about 
3-5°-4° (Mason 1946, Baumgartner 1951). 

It should be emphasized that when we measure the clamped dielectric 
constant by using a very high frequency field we affect only the induced 
polarization and not the spontaneous polarization ; hence the transition 
temperature is unaltered. This point is illustrated in fig. 10. 

The perovskites are not piezoelectric in the non-polar state, and hence 
x is equal to y* ; however the transition is a first-order one, and so the 
transition temperature will be altered by changes in the coefficients of 
P*4 and higher powers of P. 

The difference between €* and &* can be expressed in terms of the 
electrostrictive and elastic constants. This has been done by Devonshire 
(1951), who found that for BaTiO,, although é* is negative, ¢” = positive. 
Since the coefficients of higher powers of P are probably positive also 
this means that the transition of the ‘ clamped’ erystal will be second-order 
although that of the free crystal is first-order. This point will be very 
important when we consider atomic models for BaTiO. 


3.8. Effect of Stress on the Transition Temperature 
If we have a material (such as Rochelle salt or KH,PO,) that is 
piezoelectric above the transition temperature, and apply a stress that 


TANS 
a 
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would cause a strain similar to the spontaneous strain, then this will 
also cause a polarization similar to the spontaneous polarization ; thus 
the effect is the same as applying an electric field. 

For any other type of stress (or for a non-piezoelectric substance) the 
effect on the transition temperature is due to the effect on the coefficients 
in the expression for the free energy. The effect on the dielectric stiffness 


Dielectric constant near a second-order transition. (The substance is supposed 
to be polar above the transition temperature.) 
Full curve : ‘ free’ dielectric constant. 


Dotted curve: ‘clamped’ dielectric constant with ‘free spontaneous 
polarization. 

Dashed curve: ‘clamped’ dielectric constant with ‘ clamped’ spontaneous 
polarization. 


coefficient x is given in terms of the electrostrictive constants Q by eqn. 
(2.17). Nowif the transition is a second-order one the transition tempera- 
ture is given by the vanishing of y*. Hence the rate of variation of 
temperature with stress is given by 

or ~ Axx | Ox i Ox 39 

Xi), aXe} OP Wtf Degas See 
_if the axis of spontaneous polarization is the x-axis. If the stress is a 
hydrostatic pressure this becomes 


oT 7] 
on =— (Gin +@on+Qs11) an » + + 5 + (3.10) 
For a cubic crystal, as in the perovskites, this becomes 
or C) 
pa Cut 20 / Be Me ERY 


in the notation of (2.9). For a first-order transition the variation of 
the higher-order terms with temperature and pressure also affects the 
answer, so eqn. (3.11) is no longer accurate; it may or may not be a 
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good approximation. We can test this in the case of BaTiO, since all 
the quantities are known. The rate of variation of the upper transition 
temperature with pressure has been found by Merz (1950) to be 
5-7 10° degree cm?/dyne. The other quantities have been given in 
table 4 and at the end of §2, and using those values we find that the 
right-hand side of (3.11) becomes 9 x 10-9; the difference of the two values 
is perhaps within the errors of measurement, so we cannot certainly tell 
whether the effect of temperature on higher order terms is important or 
not. 

We can also find the rate.of change of transition temperature with 
stress in terms of the entropy or specific heat change at the transition. 
Let us consider a first-order transition, and let us denote the polarized 
and unpolarized phases by suffixes a and b. Then since the Gibbs free 
energy @ is always equal in the two phases at the transition we have 


0=dG,—dG,=—(S,—S,) dT +(x,,—2%;,) dX ;,—(P Poy) tise eee) 
from (2.7e) where 7 is the transition temperature corresponding to 


the stress X, and the field H#,,. If we assume that the field is constant,’ 
and all the stress-components constant except one, then we have 


ia ma 


Oe teas 
> = . 3.13 
EO aa? (Sra) 
If the stress is a hydrostatic pressure this becomes 
aie aoe , (3.14) 
Op S,—S, 


which is the well-known Clausius—Clapeyron equation. Similarly by 
keeping the stresses constant we can show that 


CEOS EA Carell ere AG pe EE), 
Oe S,—S, 
which gives the rate of change of transition temperature with field. 

In the second-order transition the entropy of the two phases is the 
same, and by applying the same reasoning as above with S replacing 
G we can show that 

ee Oy 8 Aes 18) 
0X, CAxX—C~ 


where « is the thermal expansion coefficient and C* the specific heat at 
constant stress. 

Equation (3.14) can be readily tested for BaTiO,. The value of 
@T/dp has been given by Merz (1950), and the fractional change in 
volume at the transition has been found by Kay and Vousden (1949) 
to be about 5 X 10-4, so that we can deduce that the entropy of transition 
should be about 0-08 cals/mole/deg. The value given in table 4 is 0-12, 
but this includes a contribution from the increase in polarization taking 
place below the transition, so that there is fair agreement. 
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3.9. Transitions between Two Ferroelectric States 


As we stated in the introduction barium titanate passes through three 
distinct ferroelectric states as the temperature is lowered ; it is succes- 
sively polarized along an edge, a face diagonal, and a body diagonal. 
We can specify the state of the crystal in terms of the x, y and z-compo- 
nents of polarization. At the first transition polarization sets in along 
one axis, at the second transition an equal polarization sets in along a 
second axis, at the third transition it sets in along the third axis also. 
Because of the cubic symmetry the three axes are equivalent ; hence if 
displacements in the three directions were independent polarization 
would set in along the three axes at the same temperature ; since it does 
not a spontaneous polarization along one axis must tend to inhibit 
spontaneous polarization in the directions at right angles. It is easy to 
see one reason why this should happen : a polarization in the a-direction 
will cause a contraction of the unit cell in the y- and 2-directions, and 
this will tend to prevent polarization in these directions. Mathematically 
this interaction between polarizations can be expressed by putting cross- 
terms in the expression for the free energy. Thus we have 


4. —Gyy=hx7 (P PtP Y+P2) +e (PtP +P) 
+40 (P 84+ P,8+P8)+... 
+4A(P2P2+P2P 2+P,2P,2)+..., (3.17) 


where the term in A corresponds to an interaction between the polari- 
zations ; if A is positive this means that polarization along one axis tends 
to inhibit polarization along an axis at right angles. If we choose suitable 
constant values for ali the coefficients except y* (which is assumed to 
decrease steadily with the temperature) then the system will pass 
successively through the polarization states observed in BaTiO, (Devon- 
shire 1949). 
The dielectric stiffness coefficient in, say, the x-direction is given by 
2 
= x7*+3eFP24+507P 44... 


+P 2+ P.2)-e od . aires 


In the cubic region it is, of course, just y* ; in the tetragonal region, if 
the spontaneous polarity is along the z-axis, it becomes 


x* +AP;3. 


The dielectric stiffness coefficient at right angles to the direction of 
spontaneous polarization will therefore increase discontinuously at the 
transition ; but at lower temperatures the increase in P, will be counter 
balanced by the decrease in y* so that it will remain small over a wide 


temperature range, that is the dielectric constant will remain large, as 
observed. 


i Sus DS 
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3.10. Antiferroelectric Transitions 

We said in §1 that some substances undergo transitions to new 
non-polar states, which we called antiferroelectric states. There is no 
definition that distinguishes these precisely from other non-polar states, 
but in practice we apply the term to a state that is a small distortion of 
a more symmetrical state ; the new unit cell is also normally a multiple 
of the old. Normally, too, the dielectric constant is large at the 
transition, but this may be in part accidental and due to the fact that 
transitions with this feature are easier to detect. 

The thermodynamic theory of antiferroelectrics was first considered 
by Kittel (1951). He assumed that the substance contains two equivalent 
lattices, each of which can be polarized, and that there is an interaction 
between them. Then if we denote by P, and P, the polarizations of 
the two lattices the free energy can be expanded in the form 


GQi— Gof (P24 P,*) +9P PtP +PA)+.... . (3.19) 


From the symmetry of the expression it is clear that there are some 
stationary values of G, for which 


Po=+P;; 
If P,, is equal to —P, then the net polarization is zero and we have an 
antiferroelectric displacement. Whether the antiferroelectric displacement 
does or does not give a lower free energy than the ferroelectric ones 
depends on the values of the coefficients, and in particular on the value 
of g. 
It is convenient to transform eqn. (3.19) by putting 


pons 
p=P ne AS b> 
so that P is now the total polarization and p a measure of the anti- 


ferroelectric displacement. The free energy can now be expressed in the 
form 


(3.20) 


G4 —Gp= hE PATE Pt +4 PtH... 
sot ane aed ae 
PEEP nies oie ota(B 21) 


where the coefficients are, of course, related to those in (3.19). Although 
(3.21) is mathematically equivalent to (3.19) it can be applied to a wider 
range of physical models, since p can be any type of antiferroelectric 
displacement ; it might, for example, be a displacement in a plane at 
right angles to P, and the form of the equation would still be the same. 

Now there will be an antiferroelectric state if G, has a minimum for a 
finite value of p. Normally the coefficient x’* decreases as the temperature 
decreases and the antiferroelectric state is stable at low temperatures. 
Whether the antiferroelectric transition or the ferroelectric transition 
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takes place first depends on the relative values of the coefficients. It is 
possible in principle to have both a ferroelectric and an antiferroelectric 
displacement, but if the cross-terms in (3.21) (such as 4Ap*P?) are 
positive and sufficiently large, then the presence of one kind of displace- 
ment will prevent the formation of the other; this appears to be the 
case in practice. 


3.11. Dielectric Constant at an Antiferroelectric Transition 


From (3.21) the dielectric stiffness coefficient for zero polarization is 
given by 
OG x 
=y~ +Ap?+... PP ee ee 
aP2 5 iis i Ula ke ; ( ) 


and hence will be discontinuous at a first order antiferroelectric transition. 
Moreover if A is positive the dielectric stiffness coefficient will increase, 
that is the dielectric constant will decrease, in the antiferroelectric state. 
This decrease is observed for PbZrO, and its solid solutions (fig. 1(d)), 
and also for ammonium periodate and silver periodate (Baertschi 1945). 
The numerical change in the dielectric stiffness coefficient is quite small 
for PbZrO,, about 0-035, but because of the small value of x* the 
proportionate change is very large. If, however, the dielectric constant 
had had a normal value of, say, 10, so that x* was about 1-3, then the 
discontinuity would hardly have been noticed. This may be the reason 
why antiferroelectric transitions in the perovskites are apparently 
associated with large dielectric constants, though there seems no 
theoretical reason why they should be. It is simply that the discontinuities 
are much larger in this case and so the transition is easy to observe. 


3.12. Effect of Electric Field on an Antiferroelectric Transition 


Equation (3.15) which gives the rate of increase of transition tem- 


perature with field, is true for any type of transition, so that we still 
have 


OD 24 fade san 

OH 4 58, ) te OY Fie) We A (3.15) 
but in the case of an antiferroelectric transition the polarization is 
induced by the field. Since the dielectric constant is smaller in the 
antiferroelectric state the polarization will also be smaller and hence 
the transition temperature will decrease with the field, as is observed 
for PbZrO;. At a ferroelectric transition the transition temperature is 


increased by an applied field so that this effect can be used to differentiate 
between the two types of transition. 


$4. Atomic MopELs 
4.1. Introduction 
In the previous sections we have been concerned exclusively with the 


macroscopic properties of ferroelectrics ; in this section we shall discuss 
the relation of these properties to the atomic structure. 
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Since all the equilibrium properties of a substance can be deduced if 
we know one of the free energies (G, @,, G, or A) as a function of the 
appropriate variables, it is convenient to start by deducing the free 
energy from the experimental observations as far as we can; this free 
energy will then collect in a single formula a number of experimental 
results, and since the free energy of an atomic model can in principle 
always be calculated by the methods of statistical mechanics, we can check 
the accuracy of the model. Of course, the free energy tells us nothing 
about the dynamic properties of the substance, such as the dielectric loss 
at a given frequency ; these must be calculated directly from the model. 
The most convenient variables to use in constructing the free energy 
from an atomic model are the linear dimensions, temperature, and 
either polarization or field, so that the free energy we construct is either 
A (if polarization is the variable) or G, (if field is the variable) ; these 
are the free energies therefore that we must deduce from experiment. 

If we make a direct comparison between theory and experiment we 
must take care that we are comparing the same things. Thus a direct 
calculation of susceptibility from an atomic model usually gives the 
isothermal susceptibility at constant strain, but measurements usually 
give the adiabatic susceptibility at constant stress ; hence before comparing 
theory and observation it is necessary to find the relation between these 
two quantities. Similarly the transition temperature most readily 
calculated from a model is the transition temperature of the clamped 
crystal, whereas the transition temperature normally measured is that 
of the free crystal. 

4.2. Particular Cases 
4.2.1. Barium Titanate 


The points in the preceding section will be made clearer if we consider 
a particular substance: BaTiO,. We shall consider conditions only in 
the tetragonal and cubic region and therefore assume that the only 
polarization is along a fixed axis. Then from a knowledge of the dielectric 
susceptibility above the transition temperature and a knowledge of the 
spontaneous polarization below we can deduce that 
G,—Gy)=36"(T—O)P?+ var), See ak fa cgeehe a) 
where the free energy is measured at zero stress and Y* includes only 
terms of order P4 and higher. All the quantities in this expression can 
be determined ; for the dielectric stiffness coefficient at zero polarization 
is given b 
gl bs 20, 
or 
This is known above the transition temperature, so that we can determine 
f and @, and we assume that the expression can be extrapolated below 
the transition temperature. Again for zero field we have 
oG 
= 3 =p(T-O)P+¥*(P), 
P.M. SUPPL.—APRIL 1954 K 


=—(T—9). 
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and hence 

p(O—T)\P=2-(P): » 8 Se eee 
The solution of this equation gives us the spontaneous polarization. 
If we know the spontaneous polarization as a function of temperature 
—which we do for BaTiO,—then we can determine Py 

Now at zero stress the free energies A and G, are equal, so that (4.1) 
also gives the variation of A with polarization at zero stress. What, 
however, we need to know is how A varies with polarization under 
conditions of constant strain. We must therefore distinguish between 
the direct dependence of free energy on polarization and the indirect 
dependence via the strain produced by polarization ; similarly, we must 
distinguish between the direct effect of temperature on free energy and 
the indirect effect arising from the thermal expansion. 

The derivation of the expression for A in-terms of polarization and 
strain is a straight forward matter of thermodynamics, and we shall not 
discuss the details here. The final result we obtain is that the dependence 
of A upon polarization at constant strain is of the same form as (4.1) and 
is given by 


A—A,=48*(T—O)P?+ ¥*(P). hee Se 
The quantity B” is greater-than B* (about twice the value) and the 
function Y"(P) is markedly different in form from ¥*(P). Whereas 
the coefficient of P* in the expansion of Y* is negative, the coefficient 
of P* in the expansion of ¥Y* is positive. This means, as shown in the 
last section, that although the transition at constant stress is a first-order 
transition, the transition at constant strain would be a second-order 
transition (if it were possible to observe it). This result is clearly very 
important ; for it means that in constructing our atomic model we must 
make it give a second-order transition under conditions of constant 
strain; the observed first-order transition is due to the interaction of 
strain and polarization that takes place when the stress is kept constant. 


4.2.2. Potassium Dihydrogen Phosphate 


Similar considerations apply to this substance. The transition at 
constant stress is, as we saw in §3, probably a very sharp second-order 
one; calculations indicate that the transition at constant strain will 
be a much less sharp one. 

One feature that must be explained is the large difference in transition 
temperature (90°) between the normal and the deuterium salt. This 
suggests that motion of the hydrogen atoms plays a large part in the 
transition and that quantum considerations are important. 


4.2.3. Rochelle Salt 


The most striking feature of Rochelle salt is that it has two transition 
temperatures and is polarized only between them ; both transitions are 
second-order. At a second-order transition as we have already pointed 


a a ye 


“so 
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out in § 3 the quantity x* (defined by (3.1)) vanishes. Hence for Rochelle 
salt this quantity must be positive at high temperatures, decrease as the 
temperature decreases, become negative, and then increase and become 
positive again. It is this unusual behaviour of y* that any atomic model 
must explain. Now for Rochelle salt we are exceptionally fortunate as 
we know x* as a function of both temperature and pressure from the 
poo bability measurements of Bancroft (1938). The contours of constant 
x are plotted on a pressure-temperature diagram in fig. 11. The 
diagram shows that the temperature range of the spontaneously polarized 
state increases as we increase the pressure. Moreover we can get two 
transitions by varying the pressure while keeping the temperature constant 
(provided it is high enough). On the diagram we have plotted the lines 
of constant volume and we see that we shall still get two transitions 
if we vary the temperature at constant volume instead of constant 
pressure. Strictly speaking, of course, if we are examining the behaviour 


Fig. 11 


(°C) 


Temperature 


2000 4000 6000 8000 10000 
Pressure (kg/cm?) , 
Contours of constant y* against pressure and temperature for Rochelie salt. 
The dotted lines are lines of constant volume. Bancroft 1938. 


at constant volume we ought to use y® (defined by (3.8)) instead of x, 
but as the difference of the two quantities is almost constant and small 
(table 2), this will make little difference; the zero contour of x” 
corresponds approximately to that of x* = — 0-04, so that the temperature 
range of the polar state is somewhat reduced. Our atomic model 
therefore must give two transitions either as we vary the temperature 
at constant volume or as we vary the volume at constant temperature. 


4.3. Types of Atomic Model 


The polarization of a body can conveniently be considered as built 
up from a number of small dipoles of atomic dimensions ; these may 
be dipolar groups of atoms, polarized atoms, or pseudo-dipoles formed by 
the movement of a charged ion from its normal position. These dipoles 

K2 
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may be of fixed magnitude, the variation of polarization then being due 
to a change in their relative orientation, a random orientation giving of 
course zero total polarization ; alternatively the dipoles may be of fixed 
parallel orientation and the variation in total polarization due to a change 
in their magnitude, the dipoles disappearing completely when the polari- 
zation vanishes. 

Since most ferroelectrics are spontaneously polarized at low temperatures 
and not at high there is presumably a balance between the forces that 
tend to produce an ordered array of dipoles, and thermal motion, which 
tends to destroy this ordered array. Now the forces that tend to order 
the dipoles are of two kinds: first there is always the electrostatic 
force between the dipoles, which is a long-range force and may depend 
on the shape of the body ; second there may be short range forces that 
are not of dipolar origin, but still tend to produce a dipolar array. It 
should be noted that either type of force can produce an ordered array 
of dipoles that are not parallel but arranged in such a way that the net 
polarization is zero, that is to say an antiferroelectric state. 

The electrostatic interaction of the dipoles can be calculated fairly 
easily. It was shown by Lorentz that the electrostatic energy of a 
random arrangement of parallel dipoles in an uninsulated body is 
—(2z7/3)P? per unit volume, where P is the polarization. If the body is 
insulated the energy is dependent on the external shape; its minimum 
value is —(27/3)P?, and this value is attained for thin plates or needles 
polarized parallel to their length ; this value is also attained if the body 
is polarized in domains forming closed rings of polarization. The energy 
of a regular array of parallel dipoles in which each dipole has surroundings 
of cubic symmetry is the same as that of a random array ;* the energy of 
other regular arrays is different but of the same order of magnitude. 
The energies of some regular antiparallel arrays of dipoles (with net 
polarization zero) have been worked out by Sauer (1940) ; he found that 
the energy might be greater or less than that of a parallel array of the same 
dipoles according to the particular arrangement. 

Now if we examine the expression for the available energy 4A when 
expanded in powers of P? (eqn. (3.8)), we find that the coefficient of P? 
is $y", which vanishes at or near the transition temperature and is 

normally a linearly increasing function of 7’. Moreover its magnitude 
over a fairly wide range of temperature is less than one. Hence the 
contribution of the electrostatic energy is clearly very important and 
cannot be neglected; also there must be positive contributions to the 
free energy that will cancel the electrostatic contribution at the transition 
point and explain the temperature variation of y*. In the case of 
dipoles of variable magnitude a positive energy is usually required to 
create the dipole, but this is not dependent on temperature, and the 


REA S Se Se eES AE 

* It is not sufficient that the crystal as a whole has cubic symmetry; in 
the perovskites the crystal has complete cubic symmetry, but the surroundings 
of the individual oxygen atoms have not cubic symmetry. 
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source of the temperature dependent term must be the entropy; the 
variation of entropy with polarization is due to the variation of vibration 
frequency with polarization and is normally small ; even its sign cannot 
be certainly predicted, but usually the entropy decreases with increasing 
polarization. In the case of dipoles of fixed magnitude but variable 
orientation the entropy supplies both the positive contribution to the 
free energy and the variation with temperature; the entropy here 
arises from the arrangement of the dipoles, and clearly decreases as the 
polarization increases and the arrangement becomes less random. In the 
latter case we shail get a much more rapid variation of y* with tempera- 
ture than in the former. 

It is interesting to compare ferromagnetism with ferroelectricity. 
In a ferromagnetic material the dipoles are of fixed magnitude and 
variable orientation, and the interaction is almost entirely a local one 
due to the coupling between spins of neighbouring atoms; in contrast 
to the ferroelectric case the magnetostatic interaction between the 
dipoles is negligible. 

We shall now consider some types of model in more detail. 


4.4. Rotating Dipoles with Interaction 


This is one of the simpler types of model. It is not likely to be a very 
good one for ferroelectrics since it is unlikely that the dipole or pseudo- 
dipoles in a solid can rotate freely. It has, however, been much discussed, 
and it shows very well certain features which are also important in other 
models ; hence it is worth devoting some time to it. 

In its simplest form, as in the Weiss theory of ferromagnetism, we 
assume that there are a number of similar dipoles of fixed magnitude and 
capable of rotating freely ; there is a field on each dipole of magnitude 
E-+AP, where £ is the external field and P is the mean polarization ; 
the term in AP is supposed to come from the electrostatic (or magneto- 
static) field of the dipoles. This model gives a second-order transition 
and reproduces roughly the ordinary features of ferromagnetism, though 
in order to obtain the correct transition temperature it is necessary to 
make A about a thousand times larger than if the term AP were really 
due to magnetostatic forces. 

A similar model has been applied to the dielectric theory of polar 
liquids, usually with the refinement that the dipoles are embedded in a 
dielectric medium which represents the contribution of the electronic 
polarizibility. In this case assumption of the Lorentz value for the 
internal field predicts a fairly high transition temperature ; 1n fact it. 
predicts that many liquids should become spontaneously polarized at 
room temperatures, which is untrue. 

This simple theory has been criticized by Onsager (1936). He has 
pointed out that assumption of the Lorentz field implies that the orientation 
of the dipoles round a given dipole is independent of the orientation of 
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that dipole, which is certainly not true. In his theory he assumes that 
the orientation of dipoles round a particular dipole is the same as if it 
is permanently fixed in the particular orientation it has at that moment. 
It is usually stated that Onsager’s theory does not give a self-polarized 
state at all, but it has been shown by Pirenne (1949 a) that this is not so. 
It is true that on Onsager’s theory the non-polar state is always stable, 
that is it corresponds to a minimum of the free energy ; but the free energy 
may also have a minimum for a finite value of the polarization, and at 
sufficiently low temperatures this will be the lower minimum of the two. 
It can be shown that the transition is now a first-order one and that the 
transition temperature is much reduced ; this removes the experimental 
difficulty mentioned in the last paragraph as the predicted temperatures 
are now outside the liquid range. 

Like the simple theory, however, Onsager’s theory is clearly inaccurate ; 
the simple theory neglects the coupling between the movements of 
neighbouring dipoles, but Onsager’s theory exaggerates it. Certainly the 
simple theory is wrong in assuming that the orientation of the dipoles 
round a given dipole is independent of its orientation, but Onsager’s 
theory is also wrong in assuming that they have time to attain their 
equilibrium values corresponding to its orientation; the true state of 
affairs must be intermediate. More accurate theories have been put 
forward by Kirkwood and Froéhlich,* but the conditions for transition to 
a self-polar state do not seem to have been investigated. Since both the 
simple theory and the Onsager theory give a transition it is almost certain 
that a correct theory would give a transition also, and one of intermediate 
character, but whether it would be first- or second-order we cannot say. 


4.5. Dipoles with Two Positions of Equilibrium 


We shall now consider a substance containing a number of similar 
dipoles, each of which has two positions of equilibrium (with the dipole 
pointing in opposite directions). To increase the generality we shall 
suppose that the substance also has electronic polarizability. Apart from 
the electrostatic interaction we assume that each dipole has the same energy 
in its two positions. Thus the dipoles might be formed by ions that 
have two similar equilibrium positions. In the next section we shall 
consider a model in which the ions oscillate about an equilibrium position, 
and then compare the behaviour of the two models. 

Let us suppose that there are N dipoles per unit volume each of moment 
u, and that a fraction }(1-+-a) of them are pointing in the positive direction, 
so that the dipole polarization P, is Nua. We shall assume that the 


electronic polarization is P,, and that the energy can be written in the 
form 


—3Y aa PY aePaP threeP 2. oe ee (4.4) 


a ep ne 
* For a full account, see Theory of Dielectrics by H. Froéhlich, Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, 1949, . 
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Here the first term gives the mutual electrostatic interaction energy of 


_ the dipoles and the second term the electrostatic interaction between the 


dipoles and the electronic polarization; these terms are, of course, 
negative. The third term is the difference between the mutual electro- 
static energy of the electronic polarization and the work required to produce 
the electronic shifts ; it will normally be positive. The entropy of the 
system is proportional to the logarithm of the number of arrangements 
of the dipoles, and is given by 


. N! 
S—tles | erate qua} 
=kLN log N—3N(1+2) log {$N(1+2)}—4N(1—z) log {4N(1—z) }] 
=+tkN[—(1+-2) log (1+a)—(1—z) log (l—a)+2 log 2], Nae ae(420) 
so that the available energy A is given by 
FV adh a = Vee Gt ct tVee! e. 


+4kNT {(1+2) log (1+x)+(1—z) log (l—x)—2 log2},. . (4.6) 
where 
meV ia peuetns  n e L lagne (407) 
Now the total polarization P is given by 
Pe bet LOO ae 8 oe es, 453 (4,8) 


and the two components of polarization P, and P , will adjust themselves 
to make A a minimum subject to this equation. The condition for this 


is that 
Gi), GA, 3 
OP.] 4 Oba) 5. OP 
Hence 
E=ye.P.—Y ack w fe 
Bay geP yah th {los pf. Sas 
using (4.7). 


From eqns. (4.9) and (4.8) we can deduce the relation between and P. 
If we take H to be zero then the equations give us the spontaneous 
polarization. In this case we have 


YeP=VaeP iS ne aes) 
Vee =(V aet+Vee)P a 
p lamer Fe 25 = NutP, 


Yee ~ Qe ENP,’ 
so that i 3 cane 
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and hence i aan 
ie ate 0 4,11 
P, tanh PT’ ( ) 
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Po=Nply dot Yee)l Yeas z 
Nery aaVeotY ae Se. Py? (Ya dee t Vac) > ee (4.12) 
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P, is clearly the maximum value of the saturation polarization te 
will be attained at zero temperature), and 7’, is clearly the transition 
temperature. For it is easy to see that above that temperature ne ony 
value of P which satisfies eqn. (4.11) is zero, and below that temperature 
there is a non-zero solution, which is the saturation polarization. ts 
saturation polarization as a function of temperature is shown in fig. 12. 


Fig. 12 


Saturation polarization as a function of temperature 
for dipoles with two possible orientations. 
We can obtain the susceptibility for small fields above the transition 


temperature from (4.9) by assuming that P,/Nu is small. The equation 
then becomes 


eT 
B= YP —Y af a= —V aa? a— Vac et Wat © - . (4.13) 
so that ’ 
pa LelhTIN PAY ac! —Yeo¥ aa p 
Yee t2y ae—Y¥ aat(kT/Np?) (4 14) 
__ Nk (T—T\) P ta ae 
PS +(P—T)Nk]yPe} 
’ which for 7’—7', small can be written 

Nk 
= PS (PDE OS i Oe 
and thus gives the Curie law for susceptibility. 

In deriving the formulae for saturation polarization and susceptibility 
we have implicitly assumed that there is no correlation between the 
positions of neighbouring dipoles. This derivation is therefore open to 
the kind of criticisms made in the section on rotating dipoles, and the 


true formulae would give rather lower transition temperatures and rather 
sharper transitions. 


E 
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We see from (4.15) that in this model the susceptibility immediately 
above the transition point is known in terms of the maximum polarization, 
and this gives us one means of testing whether the model is a good one 
for any particular substance. Again (4.9) gives us a relation between 
the transition temperature and the maximum polarization if we can 
determine the y’s. Now y,, can be found experimentally since it gives 
the electronic polarizability and therefore the dielectric constant at high 
frequencies (such that of visible light) ; we have, in fact, the relation 


ge An yg, oe (aol 6) 


where n is the refractive index. The quantities y,, and y ,, will depend 
on the particular atomic structure but will be of the order of 47/3. If, 
however, we take y,, smaller than we should if the polarization were 
uniform this will partly allow for the correlation. For the electronic 
polarization has a high relaxation frequency, and therefore will be 
instantaneously adjusted to the positions of the dipoles. Thus even at 
zero polarization there will be some interaction between the dipoles and 
the electronic polarization, since each dipole will produce an electronic 
polarization in its immediate neighbourhood even if the total adds up 
to zero. Thus the change in interaction energy when the dipoles are fully 
or partly aligned will be relatively small. If we neglect it altogether 
then y ,, becomes zero and eqns. (4.12) and (4.15) become 


Po=Np, | 
T= aa |/Nk, 
E= {yaaL—T)/To}P. j 


(4.17) 


4.6. Oscillating Ions 


We shall assume that there are N oscillating ions per unit volume, 
and that each ion produces an electric moment gz when it is displaced 
a distance z from its normal equilibrium position (this may include a 
contribution from the electronic polarization of the surrounding medium). 
For simplicity we shall assume that all the ions are similar and that the 
oscillation takes place in one dimension only. Then, if we do not take 
into account the electrostatic energy, the energy of an ion relative to 
its equilibrium energy can be expressed in the form az*+-bz*, neglecting 
terms of order z° or higher. Then in the absence of electrostatic interaction 
each ion would oscillate about its equilibrium position; but, if the 
electrostatic interaction is large enough, then we shall get a lowering 
of energy if the ions all move in the same direction so that they form a 
set of parallel pseudo-dipoles. 

Now the electrostatic interaction energy of two pseudo-dipoles can be 
expressed a8 q?A nmZn%m> Where z, and z,, are the displacements of the 
dipoles and A,,, depends on their relative position. Thus the total 
electrostatic energy per unit volume is 

a ga nm® n™m? 


n,m 
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where the summation is over all pairs of dipoles. If we denote by z the 
mean displacement of the ions then we can write the above expression as 


J PX um {B+ 22m — 2) +2 n—2) + Zm— 22 n—2) 5 


n,m 


where . 
ae 


and A is of course independent of m if we exclude surface ions. The 
last term in the expansion depends on the product of displacements 
from the mean, and we shall neglect it. The total energy of the system 
(in the absence of a field) is now 


EN NG?2?7 LD {A292 + be 94 + PAZ (Zin — 2) $ 
m 
=D {Ok mn? + bent + G7 AZ —FGAZ}. . © . (4.19) 
5a 


In the presence of a field H we must add terms —Eqz,,. Since the energy 
is now expressed as a sum of the energies of the individual ions, therefore 
the partition function of the system will be a product of the partition 
functions of the individual ions. The partition function for a single ion is 


QamkT\ 12 5 (2 (ge? Fed Boe Loan iertge 
he ty exp y (az ese qz—s34 Az )/kT 5 dz, 


where 
EK’ =H—qiz. 
If we put 


2=y+H'q/2a, 
this equation becomes 


QarmkT\ 2 62 ‘ 2Ay’2 E'q\4 
f= (=e ) fo exp4 (jataet+ _ —ay?—b (u+ =) ) er} dy, 


(4.20) 


and if we assume 0 is small so that terms in b2 can be neglected, then 


we have 
—_ [2amkT\ 112 Gaz gE” 
bell 1 exp{ kT iar 
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Since the partition function is calculated under conditions of constant 
field, volume and temperature, the free energy we derive from it is the 
electric Gibb’s function G, (see § 2.6). This is given by the equation 


G,=—NULT log f 


2amkT\ (ak 
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and the polarization P is given by 
Le Peay jd ok bPH'kT bgth® 
OE Shea et abe 
But P is clearly VQZ, and hence 
KE’ =E—)PIN. 


Now the constant A is negative and inversely proportional to the distance 
apart of the dipoles and therefore directly proportional to N, the 
number of dipoles per unit volume. Hence it is convenient to put A equal 
to —y.N, since y will then be a pure number (y will be 47/3 for a simple 
cubic array). We then have 


beh 
pan {go (E+yP)—3 


bgt 
(E-+-yP)— i (E+7P)} . 


and since } is small this becomes approximately 


N¢ 3bkT 2b 
P= 2a (H+yP)- guctte aig 
and hence 
Dita OOK T’ 4 
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which we can write as 
6bk Ah 
= 4.2 
é; =P. aN@ (1—T,)+P Wah (4.25) 
where ~ 
aN 2a _aNey @ ee 
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It is clear from (4.25) that we have a second-order transition at 
temperature 7’), and that below this temperature the spontaneous 


polarization is given by 
i a Po erties eet it Cae. 


The reciprocal susceptibility for small fields above the transition 


temperature is given by oe 4 
6 
= ees (t eee net Akers 
Xe oP aN@q@ ( To). ( ) 
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From (4.24) we see that the variation of susceptibility with temperature, 
and hence the existence of a transition, depends on the anharmonic 
term bz! in the energy of an ion. If 6 is small the variation of x with 
temperature will be small, but the transition temperature T, may have 
any value since y may be nearly equal to 2a/Nq’. 


4.7. Comparison of Previous Two Models 


The dipole with fixed magnitude is practically equivalent to an ion 
moving in the type of field shown in fig. 13 (6). In the last section we 
discussed the motion of an ion in the type of field shown in fig. 13 (a). 
It is clear that we can have any intermediate type of field, such as that 
shown in fig. 13 (c), so that the two models we have discussed are simply 
extreme cases of a more general type. One difference between these 
two extreme cases that we have not already mentioned is that in the first 
model there will be a relaxation time corresponding to the time it takes 
an ion to jump from one potential well to another. 


Fig. 13 


(a) (0) (c) 
Types of potential field. 


We are now in a position to continue the discussion of particular 
substances that we started at the beginning of the section. 


4.8. Further Discussion of Particular Cases 
4.8.1. Barium Titanate 


The properties of BaTiO, have been discussed by different authors 
in terms of both types of model. The atomic structure would rather 
suggest the oscillating ion type and the experimental results confirm this. 
The main evidence is from the rate of variation of reciprocal susceptibility 
(table 4) ; this is very small for BaTiO,, far smaller than would be given 
by an equation of type (4.17) ; on the other hand it could be accounted 
for quite well by an equation of type (4.28) since the anharmonic 
coefficient b may be quite small. 

The model as we described it was only a one-dimensional one, and 
could only account for one transition. It is, however, easy to modify it 
to account for the three transitions. We suppose that the oscillating 
ions are the oxygen ions, and that the direction of movement is along 
the line joining the oxygen to the neighbouring Ti ions. Then one-third 
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of the oxygens will be vibrating in the «-direction, one-third in the 
y-direction, and one-third in the z-direction. If the vibrations in the 
three directions are quite independent, then spontaneous polarization 
will set in along each direction at the same temperature, and the 
substance will go directly to the rhombohedral form. However, the 
interaction between strain and polarization will cause a spontaneous 
polarization in one direction to inhibit spontaneous polarization in the 
directions at right angles. For a polarization along the z-direction will 
cause an extension in that direction and a contraction in the 2- and 
y-directions ; these contractions will check the onset of spontaneous 
polarization in these directions. Thus if the interaction has a suitable 
value spontaneous polarization will set in along one, two, and three 
axial directions as the temperature is lowered; that is the substance 
will pass successively through the tetragonal, orthorhombic, and 
rhombohedral phases. X-ray examination of the tetragonal structure 
by Evans (1953) indeed suggests that the movement of the oxygen ions 
as described plays an important part in the polarization, though, of course, 
there are other ionic movements as well. These are all taken into account 
in a paper by Slater (1949), who has discussed the problem in some detail. 


4.8.2. Potassium Dihydrogen Phosphate 


The crystal structure of this substance is more in agreement with a 
two-position dipole model. According to Weiss (1930) the phosphorus 
and oxygen atoms are arranged in tetrahedral groups; the hydrogen 
atoms are presumed to lie between the oxygen atoms of two neighbouring 
groups, and as the distance apart of these is rather more than twice 
an O-H bond it seems plausible that the H-atoms may have two 
equilibrium positions. The rate of variation of reciprocal susceptibility 
is also a good deal larger than in BaTiO, (table 4), but is still rather small 
for the two-position model ; in fact it seems probable that the potential 
field is one of intermediate type. The formulae we have given are also 
inconsistent with the fact that KH,PO, and KD,PO, have very different 
transition temperatures (120°K and 210°x) although the spontaneous 
polarizations are not much different. This is due, however, not to the 
incorrectness of the model but to the failure of classical mechanics under 
these conditions. Pirenne (1949 b) has applied quantum theory to the 
motion of a hydrogen atom in an intermediate type of field and has 
obtained reasonably satisfactory results. 

An earlier theory by Slater (1941) tried to account for the behaviour 
of the phosphates on the assumption of a local, non-electrostatic, inter- 
action between the dipoles, but it gave much too sharp a transition. 
Moreover, the electrostatic interactions can certainly not be neglected 
even if there are local interactions as well. ey. 

The other ferroelectric phosphates and arsenates have similar 
properties to KH,PO, and KD,PO, and the same type of theory will, 
no doubt, explain the behaviour of all of them. 
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4.8.3. Rochelle Salt 


It is clear that neither of the two models we have discussed can explain 
the behaviour of Rochelle salt, since they give only an upper transition 
temperature, whereas Rochelle salt has both an upper and lower 
transition temperature. Now the crystal structure of Rochelle salt has. 
been determined by Beevers and Hughes (1941). The x-ray analysis 
does not show the positions of the hydrogen atoms, which must be 
guessed, but it seems likely that one atom per molecule lies between two 
oxygen atoms, whose distance apart is such that the hydrogen atoms 
may have two positions of equilibrium as in KH,PO,. There is, however, 
an important difference from KH,PO,; the two oxygen atoms are 
attached to different groups, so that the hydrogen atoms move in 
unsymmetrical fields and the dipoles they form have different energies 
according to the direction in which they are parting; there are four 
molecules per unit cell, and two of the dipoles have minimum energy 
when pointing in one direction, and the other two have minimum energy 
when pointing in the opposite direction. 

Mason (1950) has discussed the theory of Rochelle salt in terms of a 
model based on this structure. He assumed that there were two similar 
sets of asymmetric dipoles, as above. Then it is clear that, if the energy 
difference between the two positions of a dipole is greater than twice 
the interaction energy per dipole of the dipoles when set parallel, the 
anti-parallel position will have the lowest energy and will therefore be 
stable at low temperatures. Mason was able to show that, under certain 
conditions, the substance will become spontaneously polarized over a 
higher range of temperatures. He found it necessary, however, to 
assume that the dipole moment itself varies with temperature owing to 
the thermal expansion. Against this we may argue that we still get two 
transition temperatures if we keep the volume constant instead of the 
pressure as we pointed out earlier. This objection is not conclusive, 
however, as even if the volume is kept constant it is still possible for some 
strain to take place. Whether it would be possible to have two transition 
temperatures if the dipole moment is constant is not certain. 


4.9. Antiferroelectrics 


Models for an antiferroelectric transition can be constructed in the 
same way as for a ferroelectric one. The only difference is that the state 
of minimum energy is one in which the dipoles are arranged in an anti- 
parallel array, and our variable is no longer the fraction of dipoles 
pointing in a given direction, but the fraction pointing in the ‘ right ’ 
direction. Just as in the ferroelectric case the model can either be one 
of fixed magnitude dipoles or of oscillating ions or of intermediate type. 


4.10. Perovskites 


We have already discussed in some detail one of the perovskites, 
BaTiO,, but if we consider the perovskites as a whole we find that there 
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are some problems which do not appear in the special case of BaTiOs. 
These are as follows : 

(1) The existence of both antiferroelectric and ferroelectric substances 
with the same basic structure. 

(2) The existence of both antiferroelectric and ferroelectric phases in a 
given substance at different temperatures, and the reason why the 
antiferroelectric phase appears to be always the low-temperature one. 

The first problem is fairly easy to explain. It has been shown by 
Sauer (1940) that if we have a set of dipoles in a crystal they may have 
minimum energy when either parallel or antiparallel according to the 
particular arrangement. A simple cubic array has its minimum energy 
when antiparallel, and a body-centred or face-centred array when 
parallel. Now in its distorted form a perovskite must be considered as 
having pseudo-dipoles at the cube corners, body-centres, and face- 
centres, and it is clearly possible for this array to have its minimum when 
either parallel or anti-parallel according to the relative magnitude of the 
dipoles. Takagi (1952) has discussed a model composed of rotating dipoles 
at the cube corners and polarizable ions at the body centres and has 
shown that this may give either a ferroelectric or an antiferroelectric 
transition according to the magnitudes assumed. 

The second problem is more difficult. No simple model which gives a 
temperature transition from an antiferroelectric to a ferroelectric state 
has been suggested. It may be that the problem is essentially complex 
and no plausible simple model is possible. Since the antiferroelectric 
state, when it exists, is stable at low temperatures it presumably has 
smaller entropy than the ferroelectric ones; in terms of the oscillation 
type of model this means that the average vibration frequencies are 
greater in the antiferroelectric state, so that a suitable model should 
explain this. Alternatively the transition may not be directly due to 
the temperature change but due to the thermal expansion, that is 
the antiferroelectric state is stable at low volumes rather than low 
temperatures. 

An alternative method of approach, which we have not had time to 
consider here, is to think of the transition as associated with a change of 
the type of chemical binding rather than a change in the dipole structure. 
This has been done by Megaw (1952 and 1954). 
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On the Theory of Liquid Helium 


By I. Pricoaine 
Faculté des Sciences de l'Université de Bruxelles 


§1. INTRODUCTION 


THE purpose of this paper is to give an account of the recent theory of 
liquid helium which the author and his co-workers have put forward 
(Prigogine and Philippot 1952, 1953 a, b, c, and Prigogine, Bingen and 
Jeener 1954, Prigogine and Bellemans 1954). 

‘At the present time there exists no rigorous theory of liquid helium, 
and considering the fact that there does not even exist a satisfactory 
statistical model for classical liquids, it seems unlikely that such a 
theory will be developed in the near future. The characteristic feature 
of helium is that the so-called ‘ reduced ’ de Broglie length (de Boer 1948) 


ie —Wo\7 (ele ang eye es, (11) 
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where o, « are the characteristic parameters in the ‘ 6-12’ interaction 
law [e(r)=4e{(c/r)!?—(a/r)®}], is very large. The quantity A* is 2-64 
for *He and 3-04 for *He, which may be compared with 0-591 for Ne and 
1-73 for H,. Therefore the wave character of the molecules plays an 
important role even on a macroscopic scale. 

_ At absolute zero the quantum kinetic energy no longer appears as a 
small correction to the lattice energy, but the two are of the same 
order of magnitude; this is what prevents helium from being solid at 
zero pressure. The usual approach to such a situation is to start with 
a perfect Bose-Einstein gas (London 1954) and to take account of the 
interactions by some minor refinements as for instance by a self-consistent 
field (cf. the excellent review article by Dingle 1952). The recent 
interesting considerations by Feynman (1953) correspond also to this 
conception. The advantage of such a procedure is clear: the differences 
in behaviour of liquid helium of masses three and four, and specially 
the absence of a A-point for the former, immediately result from the 
difference in statistics. But other problems remain unsolved. The 
molar volume of liquid helium decreases with increasing temperature 
below the A-point. This behaviour is completely unexpected for such 


Vets 


explained by the “ gas’ models. 

( Another striking feature of liquid helium is the occurrence of strong 
positive deviations from Raoults law for mixtures of 3He and *He 
(Daunt 1952). Daunt and Heer (1951) suggested considering these 
deviations as due to the difference in statistics. It is certainly 
temperature of about 1°x. On the other hand it predicts negative 
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deviations from Raoult’s law at sufficiently low temperatures. No 


indication of such a reversal exists. Also a solution of “He and °He 
ought to show two separate A-points ! 

On the other hand liquid helium has many properties in common 
with ordinary condensed phases, such as the validity of the T® law for 
the specific heat at sufficiently low temperatures for *He, the validity 
of Curie’s law down to low temperatures for the spin-spin interaction 
for *He. 

For all these reasons it appeared interesting to develop a quite 
different approach starting from the behaviour of ordinary condensed 
systems. 

Fréhlich’s (1937) ingenious suggestion for the interpretation of the 
A\-point as an order—disorder process belongs to this type of theory. 
This approach however does not include the role of statistics and thus 
the difference in the behaviour of *He and *He. We may mention 
also that de Boer (1953) has quite recently developed a model which 
has many points in common with our theory. 


§2. Densrry FLuctuations In CiassicaL Liquips 


Before going into details about our theory it may be useful to 
visualize the physical model which is used. Let us first consider the 
case of a classical liquid. Near the melting point the density remains 
very high (the reduced volume v*=v/o?=1-15). The molecules nearly 
touch each other and so there remains a high local order around each 
molecule, the number of nearest neighbours being about the same as 
for a solid. No important density fluctuations on a molecular scale are 
possible for such a compressed medium. The situation undergoes a 
radical change near the critical temperature. The volume is then 
increased by a factor of the order 3. Then there appear, both in the 
liquid phase and in the vapour phase, an important excess specific heat 
(cf. the beautiful measurements of Strijland (1953) for CO,). This 
sharp increase of entropy may be described as due to the formation of 
‘clusters ’ or of ‘ holes ’ in the liquid. Such clusters or holes are density 
fluctuations on a molecular scale. In other words the distance between 
nearest neighbours now fluctuates widely around its mean value. 

This disordering process may be formulated more quantitatively using 
a cell model for the liquid state. Let us subdivide the geometrical 
volume of the liquid V into v cells each of value ¢, then 


V=Nv=v¢. os ck gS aan ae ter 


Let us also call «, the number of cells containing i particles. The 
usual approximation introduced in the cell model are to treat interactions 
of particles belonging to different cells in an .approximate way (‘mean 
field’) and to neglect the correlations between different cells. The 
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configurational partition function is then (Van Hove 1949, Janssens 
and Prigogine 1950, Pople 1951) 


TT¥*(i; 4) exp (—TH) a 3: (222) 
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where (i; ¢) is the configurational partition function for a group of 
~ molecules located in a cell of volume ¢. This takes into account the 
exact interaction between the molecules of this group in 7 molecules and 
the mean field due to molecules belonging to other cells ; Ey is generally 
introduced to take account of the choice of the zero of the energy. 
This formula is not directly useful for numerical calculations as the 
evaluation of Y(t; ¢) for 7 greater than 2 presents great difficulties. 
But different particular cases may be considered. If we take 
Peat gee eae) 2, Bus. < \ wa OU) 
so that only the mean distribution of particles (that is one particle per 
cell) is considered, we obtain the well-known model of Lennard-Jones and 
Devonshire (1937, 1938). Another approximation is to take account 
of doubly occupied cells (Janssens and Prigogine 1950, Pople 1951) 


Ve amy, U4, Mo s-0 (ga) Fey OlG 2). ow (2.8) 
Then the configurational free energy may be put into the form (Janssens 
and Prigogine 1950) 
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P(1; v) 
From this formula we may deduce all other thermodynamic quantities 
like the configurational entropy or specific heat. All these properties 
may be split up into two parts; the first corresponding to the mean 
distribution (1 particle per cell) the other due to multiple cell occupation 
or density fluctuations. For the particular model under consideration 
we have for the excess entropy and the excess specific heat at constant 
volume 
Se pe v) eee v) 
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For a clearer ee of these effects let us ae the case of 
a perfect gas. There we have 
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The ordinary cell model (2.5) would give 
SSH INET Sl Vaeertte. |. ies oe (2210) 
The model (2.6) with doubly occupied cells 
See eNEPS In o0-%e 62-2. <<. (211) 
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Also taking account of triply-occupied cells we may find similarly 


—F ine) NET =n 04-0:99. ee es 
The exact result is, of course 
=F oof NRT =n O-PS ee ee (2283) 


So we see that the density fluctuations are closely related to the entropy 
of the system. One can say that density fluctuations are the mechanism 
by which appears the so-called communal entropy of the system (Janssens 
and Prigogine 1950, Pople 1951). 

Other approximations may be used, for instance, 

SEN, tp, 0440, 0,032, . Se eee 
this corresponds to the ‘hole’ model of liquids (or ‘lattice gas” 
approximation). 

All these descriptions are very crude and can hardly be used for a 
really quantitative treatment of liquids, but they permit us to understand 
at least qualitatively the origin of the high excess specific heat in the 
critical region. We may also note that this excess specific heat has 
nothing to do with condensation or vaporization. It appears also for 
the same density above the critical temperature. 


§3. PaystcaL MopEL For Liguip HELIUM 


Let us now consider the situation for liquid helium at 0°K. A fun- 
damental role is now played by the quantum kinetic energy. 
Compression of the molecules increases this kinetic energy, but expansion 
decreases the attractive part of the potential. So some mean distance 
between the particles must correspond to the minimum of the total 
energy. As result of the quantum kinetic energy we have more or less 
a regular structure in which each atom tends to remain separate from 
the others. 

It is a remarkable fact that the thermodynamic properties at absolute 
zero seem to be largely independent of statistics. Indeed we shall see 
in §§4 and 6 that the change in the energy, volume and compressibility 
at 0°K when *He and *He are compared may be understood from the 
change of the zero point energy without introducing any effects 
depending on statistics. Another pointer in the same direction is that, 
when reduced thermodynamic properties (like reduced volume) are 
plotted on a graph against de Boer’s parameter A* (1.1), the properties 
of ®He lie on the same smooth curve with the properties of A, Ne, D 
H, and *He. This is even true for many properties at fei peon ites 
different from 0°K, like the reduced critical temperature and reduced 
critical pressure. This fact permitted de Boer and Lunbeck ( 1949) to 
predict the values of these parameters for ®He before they had been 
measured. 

This shows that the thermodynamic properties at 0°K of helium may 
be calculated from a model in which particles are localized in small cells 
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around some mean positions. Of course this does not mean that 
exchanges of position do not occur. On the contrary such exchanges 
are fundamental for the understanding of the hydrodynamic properties 
and flow processes. There, statistics must play a dominant role, ‘He being 
a ‘superfluid ’ and *He not. In a certain sense the situation is the same 
as for ordinary liquids for which the cell model permits us to calculate 
the orders of magnitude of thermodynamic properties but not the 
transport processes, unless we introduce some supplementary hypotheses. 

Let us now consider what happens when we raise the temperature. 
First of all phonons are formed.* But the mere existence of the A-point 
shows that other excitation processes must occur. In order to have 
some idea of their nature we must keep in mind the following facts : 

The spacing between the molecules at 0°K is abnormally high, so that 
it would be easy to introduce some molecules ‘ between’ others without 
any overlapping of the electronic atmospheres. From the point of 
view of the volume, we may say that helium at 0°xK is already in the same 
condition as is a classical liquid at the critical temperature. 

Secondly, the anomaly in the density of liquid helium below the 
A-point shows that part of the thermal energy is used to decrease the 
intermolecular distances. Such decrease may proceed either in a 
homogeneous way preserving the more or less regular disposition of 
particles or as local increases of density, that is as density fluctuations. 
We may. however, immediately observe that the second way strongly 
increases the entropy and so will correspond to a lower free energy. 
A homogeneous contraction would correspond to an increase of energy 
without compensation by entropic effects and therefore seems impossible. 

Finally, we may consider the relation between such density fluctuations 
and delocalization of particles, that is exchange effects. In principle 
both effects may occur separately. In a linear chain of hard spheres 
we may have density fluctuations, but the order of the particles is always 
preserved and no statistics dependent effects can arise. The difference 
in the behaviour between *He and #He shows however that here the two 
effects must be closely connected. At the same time that density 
fluctuations occur for He we must also have some partial delocalization 
of the molecules. | 

Summarizing all these physical considerations we may put forward 
the following model for liquid helium. At 0°K we have a more or less 
regular distribution of particles. Each particle is localized in a small 
region of space for a sufficiently long period of time (as compared. with 
the inverse of the zero point frequency) in order to make the effects of 
statistics on thermodynamic properties negligible. Now thermal agitation 
has the double effect of introducing density fluctuations and also 
exchange effects by delocalizing the particles. Both effects may occur 
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* The signification of phonons in media which remain strongly anharmonic 
even at 0°K, would deserve a more detailed study. 
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together in the formation of * clusters *, that is small regions of abnormal 
density in the interior af which particles exchange places. The energy 
of formation of such clusters may be roughly estimated (ef. $8) and it is 
shown that it is really much higher for Fermi particles pas for Bose 
particles due to the difference in the exchange effects. Therefore for 
helium 3 such a process may oceur only in the neighbourhood of the 
eritieal region. On the contrary, for helium 4 it may oceur at a much lower 
temperature. 

Such an interpretation of the A-point has some analogy with the 
interpretation of the transition peint of symmetrical chemical compounds 
like CC\,. at which roughly speaking. free rotation occurs. The entropy 
of melting compared with that of SnCl,. which does not show such a 
transition point, is considerably lowered. The sum of the entropies 
of transition and of melting remains however about the same. 

Tm our interpretation of the A-point of liquid ‘He we also have a 
splitting up of two precesses (density fluctuations and vaporization) 
which generally occur together. . 

$4. Tae Ground State 

Even if we consider according to §3 the molecules at °K as localized, 
the problem of the evaluation of the main thermodynamic properties 
such as energy, equation of state and compressibility remains a very 
difficult one. Indeed, we have here an extreme case of an assembly of 
anharmonic oscillators. This is the reason why we shall use here a ~ one 
particle * model like Einstein’s model for the specific heat. oe 

The use of such @ model for the evaluation of the properties of the 
ground state is not unreasonable, because the main contribution to the 
_ mero point energy comes from high frequencies, that is from the motion! 

of a particle with respect to its first neighbours. a 
Let us consider 8 very simple example, a chain of hard spheres. 1 4 
oscillators. 


where m is the mass athe pris, the mes 
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first neighbours and subtract from this total length the two diameters, 
we have 
1,=2(l—o). Pre teil (4,4) 


The second choice (4.4) gives a much better agreement with (4.1). 
We may say that the price that we have to pay for using a one-particle 
model is that we have to use a zero point energy which corresponds to 
a free volume or effective volume which is much greater than the mean 
geometrical volume accessible to each particle. 

In the three-dimensional case we no longer can fix the free volume 
by comparison with the exact formula (because this is not known) but 
we have to fix it from the experimental data. We may think that in this 
cease it will become comparatively even larger than in the one-dimensional 
ease because the number of low frequencies is higher for purely geometrical 
reasons. 


Different definitions of the free volume. 


L. Formula (4.3). 
2. Formula (4.4). 


Let us now come back to the case of liquid helium. In the one-particle 
model the energy is the sum of the potential (lattice) energy and of the 
zero point energy corresponding to the motion of a particle in its cell. 
Due to the large distances between the particles, the curvature of the 
intermolecular potential is small and it seems sufficient in this rough 
approximation to consider a free translation of the particle in its cell. 
This corresponds (for a cubic cell) to a zero point energy (cf. (4.2)) 

Ey=N3h2/8mv 72, 2 . . 6 6 + + (45) 


where v, is the free volume per particle. Let us write 
vPR=y(a—a)? ERR pe TRAY 


where a is the mean distance between first neighbours (w~44 if we 
suppose a face-centred cubic lattice, o~2-54) and fix y from the 
experimental data. From what we have seen for the one-dimensional 


example, we may expect 
P ye 8s— 4, ri . °. e . ° e 2 (4.7) 
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In fact we found a satisfactory agreement with this order of magnitude 
(cf. figs. 2 and 3). In the subsequent calculations we have taken 


y=45. .) 6 4 a eo 
The effective or free volume is thus ; 
vy~8 X 3-4~27 cubic Angstrom. os ee (9) 


This corresponds to a point in a cube of length 3a or to a point in 4 
sphere of radius ~1-74 (which is of the order of a—o). ‘ 


Fig. 2 


0 10 20 30 40 Vem3 


1. Lattice energy for a 6-12 law and cubic face centred lattice. 
2. Zero-point energy (4°5)—(4:8). 

3. Total energy (4:5)—(4-7). 

4, Experimental energy (cf. (4:10)). 


In fig. 2 we have drawn the lattice ener i 

gy, the zero point ener, 
(4.5)-(4.6) with (4.8) and the total energy. We also have drawn tie 
experimental total energy (small letters are always relative to quantities 
per mole or per particle), 


= nl ore 0 
C= Cmin H 2 ag (V—Y in + oars ane) 
using the experimental value for the compressibility 4 


ote\ a1 } 
— (53) ~0-34'om*/cal. 1c ies, «4d 1) 
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We obtain using (4.6), the following values : 


Experiment Cale. with y=4 Cale. with y=4-5 
v 27 (cm?/mole) 24-5 22-4 
e 14 (cal/mole) 8 18 
Curvature (02e/dv?) 0-11 (cal/em®) 0-14 0-19 


All these properties have the right order of magnitude. If we take the 
same formulae (4.5) and (4.6) with the same value (Prigogine et al. 1953, 
1954) of y for "He we may predict its properties at 0°k. The result is 


Fig. 3 
or = = 30 Vem3 
10 
ine ee 
E 
eal ot 


Comparison between *He and He using (4.5) and (4.6) with y=4-5. 


indicated in fig. 3. .The shift in the properties due to the difference in 
mass is correctly obtained. We find the following values: 


Experiment Cale. (y=4'5) 
Av 10 (cm?/mole) 5 
é 10 (cal/mole) 14-5 
K — (cal/cm®) 0-09 


Here, 4v is the volume difference between *He and *He. So it seems 
that the one-particle model is really sufficient to understand the orders 
of magnitude of the main thermodynamic properties. Let us now pass 
directly to the case of mixtures of *He and #He. 


§5. THE GRouNnD StaTE FoR Mixtures oF *He anp *He 
The total energy for a mixture of ?He and *He at 0°K may be written 


in the form NEN 
=N,(e,+u)+N,(e,+4v) e . . . Py ° e (5.1) 


where <, and «, are the zero point energies of *He and *He and wu the 
potential energy (per particle). We shall assume that the zero point 
energies depend only on the effective volume per particle and on the 
mass of the particle in the cell (cf. § 6). 
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The equation of state at zero pressure is 
0 y) =r 
eae ap Nalest e+ Naleatu)J=0. a+, # (0:2) 


It is quite easy to deduce from (5.1) and (5.2) expressions for the excess 
volume and the excess energy, that is for the change of the volume and 
for the change of the energy by mixing the pure isotopes. 

Let us call » the volume per molecule in the mixture ; v,°, v,° for the 
pure isotopes. Neglecting terms of a higher order than the second in 
differences of volume, we may write for the energies of the isotopes 

exes) bxalY— Ms) \ Nino. Nao Vat eke cee 
Cg= Cy + 3x4(V—0Q?)* j 
Here ¢,°, e,° are the energies (per particle) of the pure isotopes and 


x3, X4, the corresponding curvatures. With increasing zero point energy, 
the minimum of e versus v becomes more and more flat. So we have 


Xs< Xa Mere et ee 
If we write Ya= Xela) ie op ee eee eee 


x may be estimated from fig. 2 and fig. 3 and is found to be of the order 10-4. 
It is immediately clear from>these relations that the excess energy is 
positive. Indeed (5.1) and (5.3) give 


L=N 3¢3°+N sey +3N 3x3(U—V3°)?@ +3 N axs(v—vy"). . ~ (5.6) 


So we have for the energy of mixing 
AE=3N 3x3(v—V9°)? + 3N axa(v—y°)? > 0. Bs Hee Ga ti 


The ground state for the mixture is higher than that for the pure isotopes. 
There is thus a separation of phases at 0°K. This in turn gives positive 
deviations from the laws of perfect solutions at sufficiently low 
temperatures. 

The explicit equation of state of the mixture is obtained by putting 
(5.6) into (5.2). We get, if v3, x, are mole fractions, so that 2,+2,=1, 


ies %3XgVg° + XqXqUa° 
X3X31%qXq 
This gives for the excess volume per particle, 


Jt5:8) 


Av=v—2x,v,°—2,0)> (1- Xa) (vg°—v.°)agu%,<0 . . (5.9) 
3. 
and for the excess energy per particle 


Ae=4(v.9—v,°) x 4% 5% 4> 0. + i ot ee TO) 
This is of the order of magnitude of 1 cal/mole for t3=x,=0-5 (Prigogine 
and Philippot 1953 b, Prigogine and Bellemans 1954). Such a difference 
of energy between the solution and the pure isotopes is of the correct 
order of magnitude. It is quite clear that this model gives too large 
an isotopic effect, because fluctuations in the free volume due to 
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differences in mass have been neglected. Also correlations between 
cell occupations will reduce the value of the excess energy. On the 
other hand it is noteworthy that the existence of positive deviations 
from Raoult’s law has been obtained without any assumption about the 
form of the zero point energy. 

Another interesting effect is the predicted contraction upon mixing 
(5.9). It seems difficult to measure this small effect directly. 


§6. SOME GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS ON [soroprc MrxTURES 


The considerations of §5 are clearly not restricted to mixtures of He 
and *He. The influence of differences in the masses of molecules on the 
thermodynamic properties of mixtures is a very general and interesting 
problem, which is beyond the scope of this paper. We shall here present 
only some brief comments (for more details, see Prigogine, Bingen and 
Jeener 1954, Prigogine and Bellemans 1954). 

This problem may be considered, using two different approaches. 
The first consists in studying the properties of a regular lattice. If we 
consider as an example an equimolecular mixture of two isotopes A and 
B, we may compare the energy levels of the ordered state ABABAB.... 
with those of the pure compounds AAA ...., BBB.... In the first case 
we have a frequency spectrum containing one ‘ acoustical’ branch and 
one ‘ optical’ branch and in the other, two acoustical branches (one 
for each isotope). The energy of the ground state is simply proportional 
to the area of the frequency spectrum in the first Brillouin-zone. 

This area depends on the distribution of the masses over the system. 
We may immediately infer that differences in mass will give rise to 
purely quantum transitions at sufficient low temperatures. The relative 
distribution of the isotopes will be completely random at high 
temperatures and will become ordered at low temperatures in such a 
way that the energy of the system is as small as possible. Such isotopic 
transitions are quantum mechanical analogues of classical order—disorder 
phenomena, but have a certain number of characteristics of their own. 

The frequency spectrum of an isotopic mixture and hence the zero-point 
energy will depend on the complete specification of the positions of the 
masses. In this sense the perturbations introduced by the difference in 
masses are analogeous to the effect of long-range forces, and it would 
generally be difficult to calculate this effect exactly. But it is possible 
to calculate easily the mean perturbation for a given number of couples 
of first neighbours AA, AB, BB. 


Let us call ij 
My=(1+pa)m, My=(1+y_)™ Sagan oe 


where m,, Mp are the masses of the isotopes and ™ the mean mass 


mM=x,m,+xeymp. (6.2) 
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The quantities ~,, 4p, represent the deviation from the mean mass 
(with a,4,+2pu,—0). The kinetic energy of the system is 
T=timyP= m2 (1+p)y? 
= Td g Yeo, a. ae ne 
where py, is 4, OF 4p according to whether the site 7 is occupied by A or B. 
It is easy to show that the first order perturbation (that is of the 
order 1, —/1p) is zero and that the mean value of the second order perturba- 
tion of the frequencies is determined by the second moments 


[ship + ce 8 Os ed 
These second moments may easily be calculated when the numbers of 
first neighbours are given. As the result of this method it may be shown 
that the energy of a random distribution of isotopes is higher than that 
of the pure isotopes. We therefore always have phase separation at 
sufficiently low temperatures. This result is not altered when one takes 
account of the effects of anharmonicity. 

The second approach consists in the application of a quantum cell 
model to solutions of isotopes. Here again it is easy to show that one 
has to expect positive deviations from Raoult’s law. As an example 
we may mention that this method predicts an excess free energy of 
mixing of 2-5 cal. per mole for an equimolecular mixture of H, and Dg. 
This is in good agreement with the experimental value which is of the 
order of 2 cal. per mole (Hoge and Arnold 1951). 

This shows again that the thermodynamic properties of mixtures of 
3He and ‘He, and especially the positive excess free energy of mixing, 
is not exceptional. 


§7. Excrrations In Liqguip HELIuM 


After the discussion of the ground state of liquid helium in the 
preceding paragraphs we shall now go into a more detailed discussion 
of the excited states of liquid helium. According to the qualitative 
considerations of §3 we have to discuss the possibility of density 
fluctuations and exchange effects. Let us consider a molecule moving 
in its free volume (or effective volume), which we shall suppose to be of 
cubic form. The zero point energy which we shall call ¢)” is then 
(1,34, ef. § 4) ; Sh2 

eg Smal? 26X10 ergs: "a ay 


The simplest way of considering a density fluctuation is to take a group 
of two molecules which share the same free volume. If we call l, the 
length of the cube corresponding to this common free volume, we shall 
have for the zero point energy of this group 


Baht lee 
2x Sm in the Bose—Kinstein case (++), 


3h? 6h? , : 
Smlp + elo the Fermi—Dirac case (—). et ells) 


cea Tan 
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The Fermi—Dirac case refers to particles without spin. Also taking 
account of some change 4u in the Van der Waals energy we have for the 
excitation energy per particle, in the Bose-Einstein case 

3h? 3h? 
+ 8ml,? 8m? 


A ee) 9) 


and in the Fermi—Dirac case 


28ml,? 8m,” 


and so for the difference in the excitation energies 


(7.6) 


Now we have to discuss the following questions : 

(a) Is the excitation energy 4, sufficiently low to cause density 
fluctuations in the liquid state of *He ? 

(5) Is the difference 4.—4, sufficiently large to rule out density 
fluctuations for the corresponding Fermi particles (without spin) ? 

This second question may be answered immediately. Even if the free 
volume for the group of two particles would be the same as for a simple 
particle, we would have (cf. (7.1)) 


Peete do 10 48 Orgs. seek oe tp ae (7-7) 


This is a lower limit. Indeed /, is smaller than /, because we have to 
subtract the mutually excluded volume of the two spheres. The value 
obtained in this manner is rather large. Indeed, the appearance of 
fluctuations and so the position of the A-point is determined by the 
value of (cf. §8) 

exp (—A/kT). ees AY wn ( 7.8) 


This expression has an inflexion point at 
T~A/2k, ry a) eae be ta (1a) 


which gives the approximate position of the A-point. Even if 4, were 
of the right order of magnitude (e.g. 4,6 x 10-1 ergs) we should have 
A _=6+13220x 10 ergs, which is far too great to give an appreciable 
contribution in the liquid phase. So these fluctuations may appear in 
the Fermi case only in the neighbourhood of the critical point, as for 
a classical liquid. The Fermi statistics maintain the liquid in a much 
more ordered state than do the Bose statistics. 

We come now to the evaluation of 4,. It is nearly impossible to 
perform such an evaluation exactly. We may write (7.4) in the form 
(cf, also (7.1)) 


A,o2—2 


(2 a ee eT alee 7.10 
1.83mi,” oe ly ites: 


— 
Ps 
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We have to estimate 4J and du. If we suppose that the neighbours of 
the group of two particles under consideration remain at the same mean 
positions as before, we may roughly estimate A/ to have an order of 
magnitude of 0-54. We have already seen that the free volume for a 
single particle is a cube with side of 34. Thus the molecules of 
diameter 2-5 4 move in a cube with side of ~5-5 a. We have to subtract 
from the corresponding value the excluded volume, that is 37(2-5)3 a3. 
We so obtain a cube with side 4:74 from which we have to subtract 
the diameter 2:5 4 to obtain finally the free volume. This gives a cube 
with side 2-24 or AJ=0-8a. But we have clearly overestimated the 
effect of the excluded volume, which is counted twice (once for each 
molecule). If we subtract each time half of the excluded volume we 
obtain Al=0-5 A. 

In reality even this should be an overestimation of the effect of the 
zero point energy because the higher zero point pressure of the group of 
two molecules will compress the neighbours a little. 

The difference 4w may also be estimated. If we admit that the only 
effect is to increase slightly the attractive part of the Van der Waals 
forces because the two particles are now on the average at a smaller 
distance, we obtain du=310-ergs. This is again a lower limit 
because the increase of local density will increase the interactions with 
neighbouring cells (cf. § 8). 

Using these estimates we have for the order of magnitude 


A,=~10x 10" ergs <0 3, ee Oe eee 


which would correspond to a A-point of about 3°K. 

So the excitation energy 4, has really the correct order of magnitude. 

Before we consider other effects we may observe that exchange effects 
are automatically included in this description of density fluctuations. 
The two molecules of these groups are not localized with respect to each 
other. This accounts for the whole difference between the Bose—Einstein 
and the Fermi—Dirac case. é 

Let us now consider briefly how the other striking properties of 
liquid *He fit into this description. 

First the volume anomaly. Each time a density fluctuation appears 
a ‘hole’ is formed. But this hole interfers with the Van der Waals 
interactions and is submitted to the zero point pressure of neighbouring 
particles. So it is not stable and will collapse. In this way a contraction 
results. However, we have to take account of a second effect which will 
lower this contraction. A certain number of cells are now doubly occupied. 
The mean zero point pressure, averaged over all cells, increases and as a 
consequence, the mean volume per cell increases. Therefore we have 
two competing processes. However, it is clear that the second process 
is a ‘second order’ consequence of the density fluctuations and so the 
first process should be dominating. This is in agreement with rough 
numerical estimates (Prigogine and Philippot 1953). Now let us 
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consider the specific heat associated with the A-point and especially its 
singularity. The entropy associated with the \-point appears here as 
due to a order—disorder process which depends on the type of statistics. 
Its order of magnitude is correct (about k per particle). But how can we 
explain the cooperative character of the transitions? The oxcitation 
energy depends in this model primarily on the dimensions of the cell. 
Now we have just seen that the zero point pressure averaged over all 
cells increases with the fluctuations and also with the mean volume 
per cell. This in turn decreases the excitation energy and introduces 
quite directly a cooperative character of the transition. Again the 
numerical estimates appear to give reasonable results. 

We may add a final remark to this section, concerning the influence of 
nuclear spin. We have been able to introduce a sufficient difference 
in the excitation energy between Bose particles and Fermi particles 
without spins using groups of two molecules only. But such a group is 
not sufficient to introduce the difference between Bose particles and 
Fermi particles with spin, like real molecules of ?He. Indeed, in this 
case it would be possible to put both particles in the ground state with 
opposite spins. This difficulty comes from our consideration of a two-body 
problem instead of the real N-body problem. So it would be necessary 
to introduce at least groups of three delocalized molecules. This is 
quite possible in principle but makes the calculation much more difficult 
(Prigogine and Philippot 1952). The qualitative conclusions of our 
model are however not altered. 


§8. CeLtL MopELs FoR EXcrITaTIoNs 


We shall now consider very briefly how we may deduce the thermo- 
dynamic properties of liquid helium from the considerations of the 
preceding sections. If we are interested only in the excess properties 
introduced by the density fluctuations and neglect the contribution of 
the phonons, we may use the cell model developed for classical liquids 
in §2. We may directly use formula (2.2), but it gives now the partition 
function including the kinetic energy. Also the (i; ¢) is now the 
partition function for i molecules in a volume ¢. We must then specify 
a particular cell model (cf. (2.4), (2.5), (2.14)). The simplest cell model 
which permits us to introduce statistics-dependent density fluctuations 
is (2.5). This takes account of doubly-occupied cells but introduces an 
equal number of holes. 

We may then use directly (2.7) and (2.8) for the excess entropy and 
excess specific heat. We have here, neglecting excited one-particle or 
two-particle states (ef. (7.1), (7.2), (7.4)) 


1 3 
Pi ; vy=exp{— oraarit BV Oe Pua! (8.1) 
2 [ 3h 
Y(2 v)=exp {- i (Sars ~4u) \ eh ee (S.2) 
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E, in (2.2) refers to the ‘ lattice > energy corresponding to all particles 
being in the centre of their cells. Using an excitation energy 
4, equal to 55X10 ergs we obtain the results indicated in fig. 4. 
The total excess entropy is R In 3=1-1 R, which is of the correct order 


of magnitude. 


Fig. 4 


y 1 2 3 Aa Ti 


Excess entropy and excess specific heat in the cell model (2.5). 


This model, which is extremely simple, does not permit us however to 
discuss the equation of state and the cooperative character of the 
transition. The volume simply remains constant, the doubly-occupied 
cells being compensated by holes. This is the reason why we have 
performed calculations with a slightly different model (Prigogine and 
Philippot 1953) in which the number of holes is not supposed to be equal 
to that of doubly-occupied cells. In this model we take two independent 
variables (instead of one) for instance, the total number of cells (that is 
for a given total volume the size per cell) and the number of doubly- 
occupied cells. Both parameters are fixed by minimum conditions of 
the free energy. As expected, the number of holes remains much smaller 
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than the number of doubly-occupied cells, but on the other hand the 
mean volume per cell increases. This gives the two effects indicated in 
the preceding section. 

We shall not give the details of the calculations which are very 
elementary. We must mention however that they introduce a certain 
number of quantities like the volume dependence of the change in 
Van der Waals interactions when we have fluctuations, which can only 
be estimated very roughly. 

One can only say that the orders of magnitude required to give the 
experimental effects are consistent with the physical picture which is used. 


After the completion of this manuscript the author has seen two very 
interesting papers which are closely related to the theory we have 
developed here. The first is a note by Sommers, Keller and Dash (1953) 
on the heat of mixing of *He and ‘He in which these authors show that 
the deviation from Raoult law in these solutions is really due to the 
heat of mixing. This is in complete agreement with our theory, which 
considers that the excess free energy is due to an excess energy related 
to the differences in the zero point energy. 

The second note we wish to mention briefly is a paper by Dyson (1953) 
on the dynamics of a disordered linear chain. This paper has many points 
in common with the method we briefly mentioned in §6 to treat the 
ground state of mixture of isotopes. In both methods the mass of a 
particle is considered as a random variable and the mean effects of the 
frequency distribution are calculated. On the other hand Dyson was 
able to give exact but only implicit formulae for the mean frequency 
distribution, while we have used a perturbation approach which seems 
sufficient for our purpose. 


I wish to express my appreciation for the interesting discussions I had 
during this work with my co-workers, Messrs. Philippot, Bingen. Jeener, 
Bellemans and Dr. Mazur. 
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§-1. INTRODUCTION 


Tur transition metals occupy places in the Periodic Table of the Elements 
where groups of 8 electrons, which acquire a provisional stability in the 
atoms of the inert gases, expand into groups of 18 electrons by the building 
up of an (nd)!° sub-group. In each Long Period this process begins in 
Group IIT A. In the First Long Period the transition process results in 
the building up of the (3s)?(3p)°(3d)1° group of 18 electrons. This is the 
maximum number (2n?=18) of electrons which can occupy the 3-quantum 
shell, and no further expansion is possible. In the Second Long Period, 
the transition process builds up a group of 18 4-quantum electrons, and 
since the 4-quantum shell can contain a maximum of 2 x 4?=82 electrons, 
a further expansion can take place by the building up of the (4f)! sub- 
group. This occurs in the series of elements known as the rare-earths or 
lanthanons which lie between lanthanum and hafnium in the Periodic 
Table. As a result of this, the transition process in the Third Long 
Period begins in the normal way at lanthanum in Group III A, and is then 
broken by the building up of the (4f)/4 sub-group, and resumed at hafnium. 

In the Fourth Long Period the transition process is again broken into by 
the building up of the (5f) sub-group, and it is known that this process 
occurs in the elements from actinium onwards, although the exact 
electronic configurations of the free atoms are not yet established conclu- 
sively. In the present report we shall not deal with the lanthanons or the 
actinons. 

We may consider first the free atoms of the transition metals. 
Expressed in terms of the energies of the different electron levels, the 
transition process means that in potassium the electronic energy levels are 
in the order (4s8)<(3d)<(4p), whereas on reaching copper for which the 
transition process is complete, the order is (3d)<(4s)<(4p). Increasing 
atomic number in the elements of the First Long Period thus means a 
general lowering of the (3d) level relative to the (4s) level, although it is not 
possible to define the relative positions of the two levels exactly.* In the 
Second Long Period a similar change takes place in the relative positions of 
the (4d) and (5s) levels. In the Fourth Long Period, the lanthanons 
represent the stage at which the (4f) level is moving rapidly down through 
the (5d) and (6s) levels, whilst the positions of these two levels relative to 
-one another varies in the normal way with increasing atomic number. 

In the First Long Period the transition process takes place in such a way 
that, in the ground state, each atom has two electrons in the (4s) level, 
except for chromium where the outer electron configuration is (3d)5(4s)1. 
This exception is due to the fact that an increased stability is associated 
with an exactly half filled sub-group, as reflected in the great stability of 
the Mn?* and Fe**+ compounds in which the (3d)5 grouping persists ; the 
ee 


- The spectral terms will show whether a configuration such as (3d)8(4s)2 
has a higher or lower energy than a configuration (3d)*(4s)1, but one cannot 
specify the exact value of any one level. The concept of a general raising or 
lowering of one level relative to another is of course often quite justifiable. 
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condition of maximum multiplicity is satisfied, and all 5 electrons have 
the same spin. In the Second Long Period, the electronic configurations 
of the ground states of Yt and Zr are analogous to those of Sc and Ti, but 
from niobium onwards the ground states have only one electron in the ( 5s) 
level. This means that, when compared with the (3d) and (4s) levels of 
the First Long Period, the (4d) levels in the Second Long Period are in 
general relatively lower compared with the (5s) level. This is reflected in 
the fact that the (4d)1° completely filled sub-group is more stable than the 
(3d)*° sub-group in the preceding Period. Thus palladium has the 
ground state (4d)?°(5s)°, whilst for nickel the ground state is (3d)8(4s)2 ; 
and silver with ground state (4d)19(5s)! is predominantly univalent, whilst 
copper gives rise to stable divalent compounds in which one electron is 
removed from the (3d)!° sub-group. The difference between the elements 
of the First and Second Long Periods is reflected in the optical and 
magnetic properties of the solid metals, as well as in their specific heats at 
low temperatures, and in their behaviour in alloys. The increased stability 
of the (4d)!° sub-group is accompanied by a less marked stability of the 
exactly half-filled (4d)° sub-group. 

In the Third Long Period, the transition process, both before and after 
the intervention of the Rare Earths, takes place so that the ground states 
of the atoms contain two electrons in the (6s) levels, and the behaviour thus 
resembles that in the First Long Period, except that the added stability 
of the half-filled (5d)° sub-group is less pronounced, and for tungsten the 
ground state is (5d)4(6s)?, in contrast to the ground state (3d)>(4s)1 of 
chromium. Gold gives rise to stable trivalent compounds in which two 
electrons are removed from the (5d)! sub-group, and this grouping is less 
stable than the (3d)!° sub-group, and very much less stable than the (4d)?° 
sub-group. These relative stabilities of the (nd)!° sub-groups are reflected. 
in the spectroscopy of the ions; their ionization potentials are Cut 20-2 v, 
Agt 21-37 v and Au* 20-35 v, and the energies of their first excited 
states (d°s) are Cut 2-7 v, Agt 4-8 v, Aut 1-86 v. 

The transition elements exert variable valencies in chemical compounds, 
and in Groups VI, VII and VIII A, B, C, there is a general tendency 


‘towards higher valencies in the later Periods. Thus the predominant 


valencies of iron, cobalt, and nickel are 3 and 2 with increasing stability of 
the lower valency on passing from Fe+Co+Ni. Inthe Third Long Period, 
osmium exhibits an array of high valencies, and there is a marked decrease 
in the predominant valency on passing from Os>Ir-Pt, the chief valencies. 
of the last element being 4and 2. The tendency to favour higher valencies 
with increasing number of the Period is reflected in the physical properties. 
of the elements, and is of great importance in understanding their alloys. 
If we imagine the free atoms of a transition element to be compressed. 
until they form a solid metal, the general effect is that, at the interatomic 
distances found in metallic crystals, the energy levels of the ns, np, and. 
(n—1)d states of the free atoms have broadened into overlapping bands. 
The electrons are thus in hybrid (spd) states, the proportions of the three 
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components varying with the position in the Period. Thus in potassium, 
the one outer electron* per atom may be regarded as in a nearly pure 
s state. In calcium the approximate methods of Manning and Krutter 
(1937) indicate a slight overlap of 4s and 3d states, and on proceeding to 
scandium and titanium the proportions of the d function increase, but the 
exact condition is not yet understood. According to Pauling (1938), all 
the transition elements involve (spd) bonding in the metallic crystals, 
although other investigators (e.g. Mott and Jones 1936), have assumed 
that only s and d functions need be considered for the elements of Group 
VIII. The existence of undoubted (spd) bonding in chemical compounds 
of the transition elements (involving approximately the same atomic 
radii as those in metallic crystals) makes it probable that Pauling’s view is 
correct. If we regard the sharp energy levels of the free atoms as giving 
rise to hybrid electron bands in the solid metals, the passage along one of 
the Long Periods, e.g. Ti>V—-Cr+Mn... results in an increase in the 
admixture of d-function in the lower energy portion of the band and a 
decrease in the higher energy portion. When Group II B is reached 
(Zn, Cd, Hg) the electrons in states derived from d functions have become 
almost purely atomic, and the cohesion is the result of electrons in states 
derived from s and p functions. 

The overlapping of electron bands referred to above creates difficulty 
in defining exactly what is meant by a transition metal in the solid 
state. In the free atoms we can distinguish clearly between those 
with empty or partly filled d levels. In the solid metals, the overlapping 
of the ns and (n—1)d bands may begin in Group II A, but few people 
would call calcium a transition metal. If we deal with the Second 
Long Period, it is probably correct to say that in the earlier members 
Rb > Sr > Yt > Zr > Nb, we have elements in which all of the outer 
electrons are bonding electrons which hold together the Rbt, Sr?+, 
Yt®+ .... ions. As will be appreciated from the next section there is a 
critical stage in the region of Group VI, and it is probable that here 
some or all of the d-wave functions become much more associated with 
individual atoms, and from this point of view it may be said that the 
transition process begins at about Group VI or VII in the Second and 
Third Long Periods ; in the First Long Period (see p. 171) the critical 
stage may be at Group V. The theory of these metals is a matter of 
controversy, and we shall therefore describe first some of the physical 
properties with which a successful theory must deal. 


§2. Some PuysicaL PROPERTIES 


In crystals of the transition metals, the atoms are held together by 
the shared electrons, whose interactions are discussed in § 4. Although 
central forces are not present, it is often convenient to regard the atoms 


as held together by attractive forces, and to use expressions such as 
i a pe a i 

* For convenience we use the term ‘ outer electrons’ to describe the s and 
d electrons outside the inert gas shell. 
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“strength of bonding ’, ‘ atomic cohesion’, etc. The definition of these 
is not always made clear, and confusion often exists between what are 
really measurements of different quantities. We may on the one hand 
measure the work required to produce a small displacement of the atoms 
from the equilibrium distance. The compressibility of a metal is a 
measure of the ease with which the atoms can be squeezed together under 
hydrostatic pressure, and since the process is reversible a low com- 
pressibility means that it is difficult to pull the atoms apart, and is thus 
an indication of strong bonding, in the usual sense of the term. A low 
coefficient of expansion means a strong resistance to increasing amplitude 
of thermal vibration, and thus also indicates strong bonding. We may 
expect increase in the strength of bonding to be accompanied by a decrease 
in the atomic distance provided that other changes do not intervene ; 
such changes may be an increase in the quantum number of the electrons 
concerned, or the building up of a new group of electrons. It will be 
noted that the above quantities refer to the solid phase alone. In a general 
way a high melting point indicates strong bonding in the solid, but as 
the melting point is by definition the temperature at which the solid 
and liquid phases are in equilibrium, it is not so suitable a property 
because, if some factor lowers the free energy of the liquid phase, the 
melting point may fall, even though the bonding forces in the solid are 
strong. 

The latent heat of sublimation, or cohesive (or binding) energy, is 
the measure of the work required to remove an atom from the solid to 
the gaseous state, and is a definite physical quantity of great interest. 
High binding energies are generally accompanied by low compressibilities 
but the binding energy bears no simple relation to the work required to 
produce a small displacement of the atoms from their equilibrium 
positions in the solid. Different energy states of the atoms may cross one 
another in going from the solid to the free atom, but the compressibility 
is a characteristic only of that state which has lowest energy in the solid. 

In the succeeding sections we shall consider some of the physical 
properties of interest in attempting to understand the nature of the 
transition metals. 

2.1. Crystal Type 


In the transition metals, polymorphism is common, but all the 
elements of all the Long Periods crystallize in one or more of the three 
typical metallic structures (f.c. cube, b.c. cube, c.p. hexagonal). The 
data are summarized in fig. 1, from which it will be seen that abnormal. 
complicated structures are found only in Groups VIA and Vil A 
(« Mn, 8 Mn, BW, «U,6U). These Groups appear to occupy a critical 
position in the Periodic Table, and that this effect is electronic in origin 
- is suggested by the fact that the structure of BU is of the o type which is 
found in alloys such as V—Ni, Cr—-Co, Cr—Fe, Cr-Mn in which (except 
for Cr-Mn) one element lies to the left and the other to the right of 
Group VII. 
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When an element crystallizes in the b.c. cubic as well as some other 
structure, the b.c. cubic modification is the one stable at the highest 
temperature (Ti, Zr, Mn, Fe). Iron is unique in having a body-centred 
cubic structure at both high and low temperatures, with a face-centred 
cubic structure stable over an intermediate range. This is thought to be 
due to the contribution of an electronic specific heat term (see Seitz 1940) 

It will be noted that the axial ratios of the close-packed hexagonal 
metals are always less than that (c/a= \/(8/3)=1-633) corresponding to 
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close-packed spheres. For cobalt (c/a=1-623) the difference is not very 
great, but for titanium (1-587) and zirconium (1-592) in Group IV A, 
and for ruthenium (1-582) and osmium (1-579) in Group VIII A, the 
difference is appreciable, and the closest distances of approach (d,) to a 
given atom are not those of its neighbours in the basal plane, but are to 
the six neighbours, three in the plane above and three in that below, which 
occupy the corners of a trigonal prism. Figure 2 shows the effect of this 
variation on the bond angles, ¢ and p. 
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2.2. Interatomic Distances 


Other things being equal we may expect a small interatomic distance 
to indicate strong bonding. We may use the term atomic diameter to 
denote the closest distance of approach of the atoms in the crystals of the 
elements. In the First, Second, and Third Long Periods there is a 
progressive fall in the atomic diameter* on passing from Group I to 
Group VI, after which an abrupt change occurs, and the details for the 
Periods are not the same. In the First Long Period, the abnormal 
structures of «-Mn and f-Mn contain a few distances of approachy 
smaller than those in chromium, although the average distance of an 
atom from its close neighbours is greater, and in the normal structures 
of y-Mn and 8-Mn the atomic diameters (ca. 2-6 kx) are greater than those 


Fig. 3. Atomic Diameters 
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for the preceding element chromium (2-5 kx), and for the following 
elements iron, cobalt, and nickel, all of which have nearly the same 
atomic diameter (2-5 kx) (see fig. 3). In the Second Long Period 
the atomic diameters continue to diminish slightly on passing 
from Mo (2-72 kx) + Te (2-71 kx) > Ru (2:64kx) and then show a 
distinct increase on passing to Rh (2-68 kx) > Pd (275 kx), and 
in the Third Long Period there is again a minimum in Group VIII A 
W (2-74 kx) + Re (2-73 kx) + Os (2-67 kx) > Ir (2-71 kx) > Pt (2-77 kx) 
The atomic diameters of the elements at the end of the Second arith 
ma nee Series thus follow different principles from those in 
e First. 


* This statement applies also if attem 
; pts are made to correct t i 
diameters to refer to a standard co-ordination number 12. cotuaton aes 


+ In «Mn and BMn the closest di 
dad we ease sest distances of approach are 2-24 kx and 
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2.3. Compressibility 


A low value of the compressibility means that it is difficult to squeeze 
the atoms closer together, and since the process is reversible a low 
compressibility means that it is difficult to pull them apart, and hence 
indicates strong bonding. In the First, Second, and Third Long Periods 
there is a rapid fall in compressibility on passing from Group I > Group V.* 
In the Second and Third Long Periods, the compressibilities continue 
to diminish and reach minimum values at ruthenium and iridium 
respectively, In the First Long Period the compressibility of «-manganese 
is anomalous, as is to be expected from its abnormal crystal structure 
but otherwise there is little change on passing from V > Cr > Fe + Co> Ni, 
and the minimum value is reached at the end of the transition series. 
This characteristic of the First Long Period is illustrated in fig. 4 which 
shows clearly how the compressibilities of chromium and iron are much 
higher than would be expected from the values for corresponding elements 
in the later Periods. 

Fig. 4. Compressibilities 
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2.4. Coefficients of Thermal Expansion 


A low coefficient of expansion means a strong resistance to increasing 
amplitude of thermal vibration, and is thus an indication of strong bonding. 
In so far as they have been determined, the coefficients of expansion of the 
transition metals follow the same general sequence as the compressibilities, 
although minor differences exist (see fig. 5). Unfortunately the data are 
not too well established. 

A point of considerable theoretical interest is that, in the close-packed 
hexagonal metals, zirconium, ruthenium and osmium, the coefficients of 
expansion in the direction of the hexagonal axes are greater than those in 
the perpendicular directions, in spite of the fact that the axial! ratio is less 
than that for close-packed spheres. These coefficients of expansiont have 

; 


* The data for vanadium refer to very impure metal. 
+ The data for zirconium are by Skinner and Johnston (1953). 


COEFF. OF LINEAR EXPANSION 
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been determined by the careful x-ray work of Owen and Roberts (1937), 
and they show that the coefficient of expansion in the direction of closest 
approach is greater than that in the direction of the somewhat larger 
distances of approach in the basal planes. 


Table 1. Coefficients of Thermal Expansion at 50°c x 10° 
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Metal Axial ratio 


Zr* 1-592 
Ru 1-5835 
Os 1-5790 


* Mean values between 298° and_1143°K. 


Fig. 5. Coefficients of Expansion 
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2.5. Heats of Sublimation 


The heat of sublimation of a metal is a definite physical constant 
expressing the difference in energy of the solid and gaseous states. In a 
general way it is a measure of the strength of atomic bonding in the 
solid, but it should not be used uncritically for this purpose. The values 
observed depend on the particular atomic states in the different vapour 
phases, and the results for different elements are not necessarily strictly 
comparable. Apart from this, as explained in the introduction to this 
section, the heat of sublimation is not a direct indication of the character of 
the bonding between atoms at equilibrium in the solid. 

Recent values for the heats of sublimation of all the elements of the 
First Transition Series are available, mainly from the work of Johnston 
and his co-workers (Johnston et al. 1950, 1951, 1952, 1953), who have also 
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made determinations for some other elements. Further values are given 
in the earlier critical surveys of Kelley (1935, 1946), but as these are 
drawn from many sources the accuracy is very variable, and the originals 
should be consulted. 

The data from these sources are summarized in fig. 6 and are of great 
interest. In the Second and Third Long Periods the values rise continually 
on passing from Group I Ato Group VI A. In the First Long Period, the 
maximum is at vanadium, and there is then a fall on passing to chromium 
and manganese, with a recovery to iron, cobalt and nickel, for which the 
values are nearly equal. The value for platinum shows stronger bonding 
than that for nickel, in agreement with the data of figs. 4 and 5. The 


Fig. 6 
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Heats of Sublimation at 0°K (AH,). K cals. per g mol. 
*The differences between the values for the different forms of manganese are 
very small. 
relatively high values for copper and gold suggest that the d electrons are 
still contributing to the cohesion in the solids, and if it is assumed. that 
zinc, cadmium, and mercury are divalent metals, the relative positions 
of the points for (Ni, Cu, Zn), (Ag, Cd), and (Pt, Au, Hg) suggest that 
the d shell contribution is relatively less in silver, in agreement with 
conclusions from figs. 4 and 5. 
2.6. Melting Points 

In a general way strong bonding is accompanied by high melting point, 

but the property is not always satisfactory because, by definition, the 
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melting point is the temperature at which solid and liquid phases are in 
equilibrium, and consequently involves the free energies of both phases 
(see p. 153). 

Fig. 7. Melting Points 
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In the Second and Third Long Periods the melting points rise to high 
maxima in Group VI (Mo and W), and on passing through Groups VIL 
and VIII, the melting points fall rapidly. In the First Long Period, the 
behaviour is quite different. The melting points rise rapidly on passing 
from K-+-Ca->Se-+Ti (1660°c). The value for vanadium is uncertain whilst 
that for chromium (1860°c) is only 200°c higher than that for titanium, 
whereas the difference between the melting points of zirconium and 
molybdenum, and of hafnium and tungsten are of the order 800°c and 
1200°c respectively. On passing from chromium (1860°c) to manganese 
(1245°c) there is a marked fall in melting point, and then a rise to iron. 
(1534°c), cobalt (1493°c), and nickel (1453°c). The difference between the 
melting points of iron and nickel.is thus only about 80°c, and may be 
contrasted with a difference of about 900°c between the melting points of 
osmium and platinum. The difference between the melting points of 
chromium and nickel (207°c) is less than } of that between the values for: 
tungsten and platinum. 

2.7. Magnetic Properties 

The First Long Period is characterized by the appearance of ferro- 
magnetism in iron, nickel, and cobalt. Manganese itself is not ferro- 
magnetic, but ferromagnetism is shown by manganese nitride, and by 
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alloys of the Heusler type (Cu,MnAl, Cu,MnSn, Cu,MnIn), as well as in 
compounds with arsenic, antimony, and bismuth. In all of these the 
distances between the manganese atoms are greater than in the element. 
Some compounds of chromium are also ferromagnetic. 

Ferromagnetism is not shown in the transition metals of the later 
Periods, although, among the Rare Earths, gadolinium and dysprosium 
are ferromagnetic at low temperatures, and many of the Rare Earth 
metals are strongly paramagnetic. The majority of the transition metals 
are weakly paramagnetic (mass susceptibilities of the order 0 to 2x ‘Ke 
although chromium (y=3 x 10~®) and manganese (y=11 x 10~®) are more 
strongly paramagnetic. 

In the ferromagnetic elements, the saturation moments at the absolute 
zero enable the number of unpaired electron spins to be determined, and 
the numerical values in Bohr magnetons per atom (jg) are : 

Fe 2:2 uz 

Co 1-71 pz 

Ni 0-6 pp 
The maximum saturation moment. for alloys of this group of elements 
is 2-44 w, in an iron-cobalt alloy containing 35 atomic per cent of cobalt. 
These non-integral values mean that the crystal structures are not 
arrays of atoms, each in the same electronic state, and the theoretical 
interpretation of this is discussed later. We may note here that methods 
of neutron diffraction have disproved the suggestion that ferromagnetic 
iron involves the long range order of interpenetrating lattices of magnetic 
and non-magnetic atoms. 

There is a marked difference between the ferromagnetism of iron on 
the one hand, and of cobalt and nickel on the other. When elements 
are dissolved in «-iron to form substitutional solid solutions, the saturation 
moment is generally reduced by 2-22, for each atomic substitution. 
Exceptions are shown by the elements immediately adjacent to iron in 
the Periodic Table (Mn, Co, Ni) which increase the saturation moment 
when dissolved in iron, but apart from these, the general effect of the 
formation of a solid solution is as though the ferromagnetic lattice of 
iron were being diluted by non-magnetic atoms. In contrast to this, 
when elements of well-defined valency (e.g. Cu, Zn, Al) are dissolved 
in nickel, the saturation moment is reduced by vyzg per atomic substitu- 
tion, where v is the valency of the solute. The behaviour of solid solutions 
in cobalt resembles that for nickel, although the data are not so well 
established. The saturation moments of nickel and cobalt are raised 
by the solution of some adjacent elements, as in the case of the iron 
alloys referred to above, and in systems such as Fe-Co and Fe-Ni each 
metal raises the saturation moment of the other. These effects have been 
dealt with in detail in the review by Stoner (1947). 

As explained later, some theories suggest that certain of the transition 
metals are antiferromagnetics, and in particular that the body-centred. 
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cubic metals of Groups VA and VIA involve antiferromagnetic 
superlattices of the caesium chloride type with the corners and centres 
of the unit cubes occupied by atoms of opposite spin. The methods of 
neutron diffraction used by Shull et al. (1951, 1953) have produced entirely 
negative results for vanadium. For chromium at low temperatures a weak 
superlattice line was observed. The results may be taken to disprove any 
suggestion that, at room or high temperatures the structures of these 
elements are stabilized by long-range antiferromagnetic order involving 
high spins. It has been pointed out that the negative experimental results 
do not necessarily disprove the existence of moments on individual atoms, 
because they could be reconciled with the presence of short-range order, 
or might be the result of resonance between different configurations. 
2.8. Summary 

Omitting the complications introduced by the Rare Earths and the 
Actinides, the physical properties described above lead to the following 
conclusions :— 

(a) In all of the first three Long Periods there is an increase in the 
strength of the bonding in the solid metals on passing from Group I A 
to Group IV A. 

(6) In the First Long Period the strength of bonding shows compara- 
tively little increase after Groups IV A (titanium) and V A (vanadium). 
The atomic diameter continues to decrease on passing to Group VIA 
(chromium), but there is relatively little difference between the 
compressibilities, or coefficients of expansion of vanadium and chromium. 
On passing to manganese there is a clear decrease in the strength of 
bonding, followed by an increase on passing to iron, cobalt and nickel, 
for which the values in figs. 2-6 are very similar. On proceeding to 
copper in Group I B there is a weakening in the strength of the bonding 
as indicated by all the physical properties, but when compared with zinc, 
the bonding in copper is so very much stronger that we may reasonably 
conclude that the 3d electrons are in some way contributing to the 
cohesion in copper. 

(c) In contrast to this behaviour of the elements in the First Long 
Period, the later Periods show bonding which continues to increase in 
strength on passing from Group IV A+VI A. The different physical 
properties are not in complete agreement as to where the maximum 
strength of bonding occurs. Thus the compressibilities and interatomic 
distances show minimum values at the beginning of Group VIII, whilst 
the coefficients of expansion and melting points indicate a weakening of 
the cohesion after Group VI A. 

(d) The physical properties suggest that after Group IV A, the strength 
of the cohesion in any one Group increases rapidly on passing from the 
First>Second+Third Long Period. This change is in the opposite 
direction from the normal effect of increasing atomic number in elements 
of well-defined valency ; thus in Groups I A, II A and II B the strength 
of bonding decreases with increasing atomic number. 
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(¢) The physical properties suggest that on passing through Group VIII 
the decrease in bonding is more pronounced in the later Periods. On 
passing from Ru+Rh-+Pd there is a considerable increase in atomic 
diameter, coefficient of expansion and compressibility, and a marked fall 
in melting point ; all these changes are much greater than those in the 
sequence Fe+Co Ni. 

(f) The changes in physical properties on passing from Pd—Ag indicate 
a much greater weakening in the bonding than in the corresponding 
changes from Ni+Cu or Pt—Au. 

(7g) Considered empirically, there is a clear correspondence between 
the effects described in (6), (c), (d), (e) and (f) above, and the predominant 
valencies in the chemistry of the elements of Groups VI A>I B. It is 
well known that in these Groups, the predominant valencies in the 
members of any one Group increase with increasing atomic number, 
and this runs parallel to the effects in (d) above. On passing through 
Group VIII, the chief valencies of iron, cobalt and nickel are 3 and 2 
and there is a slight increase in the preponderance of the divalent state 
on passing from Fe+Co-Ni. In contrast to this, osmium exhibits many 
high valencies, and there is a relatively rapid decrease in the predominant 
valency on passing from Os+Ir+Pt. This effect is clearly parallel to 
that described in (e) above. In Group I B, silver is almost exclusively 
univalent, whilst copper and gold also show valencies of 2 and 3 
respectively, in which electrons are removed from the d shell, and this 
effect is parallel to that in (f) above which suggests clearly that in silver 
the d electrons of the ion are contributing relatively less to the cohesion 
than in copper of gold. 


§3. THz ATomMIC AND Co-VALENT RADII OF THE TRANSITION 
ELEMENTS 


Although acute differences of opinion exist about the details and the 
mathematical treatment, there is general agreement that the cohesive 
forces in metals and alloys are closely related to those in co-valent bonds. 

We may define the atomic radius as one half of the closest distance of 
approach of the atoms in the crystal of the face-centred and body-centred | 
cubic metals. For the close-packed hexagonal metals whose axial ratio 
is usually slightly less than that (1-633) for close-packed spheres, we take 
the atomic radius to be } (d,+d,.), where d, and d, are the two close 
distances of approach. This procedure* is arbitrary, but can at the worst 
introduce an error of about 0-015 kx for the atomic radii. 

Table 2 shows the atomic radii for the transition elements to two places 
of decimals in kx units—to this degree of accuracy these are the same as 
Angstrom units. For many purposes it is desirable to reduce the atomic 
radii to refer to the same co-ordination number, and the co-ordination 
No. 12 is usually taken as standard. For the b.c. cube it seems preferable 
0 ES ee ee ee 

* With two sets of neighbours, any definition is to some extent arbitrary. 
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Table 2 (a) 
Are ee 
Element AR NA ES ORE Pia | Univalent 
ment .R. R. : eats : 
ee C.N. 12 Bed radius done FeGius 
radius 
Se 1-60] 1-60 1-44 = 1-06 (3+) 
Ti 1-46 /A\ 1-46 1-32 1:36 © IV 0:96 (4+) 
Vv 1-31 [-] 1-35 1-22 1-3 2 0-88 (5+) 
Cr 1-25 |] 1-28 1-17" 1-3 ? 0-81 (6+) 
Mn 1-35] 1-35 1s 1-2-1-3 ? — 
Fe 1-24 1-28 | 1-16* 1:20 @IV. | 1:3 % (—2) 
Co 1250)A | 1:25 | 1le* | 1:22 QTL | 1-2 ?%(—1) 
1:32 © II 
Ni 1-240] 1-24 | 1-15* | 4:22QIV | 1052 (0) 
1:30 © UI 
1:39 © 
1-42 ell 
Cu 1-275 [_| 1-275 1-kai* 1:35 el 0-96 (1-++) hy 
[_] F.c. Cube. Ay C.p. Hex [-] B.c. Cube. | 


© Octahedral radii, @ Tetrahedral radii; the Roman numerals giving the 
valency state. 
For the ionic radii, the numbers in brackets give the charge on the ion. Thus 
Co (—1) means the ion with the (3d)?° group. 
* These values involve the high valencies of the Pauling scheme, and are in our 
opinion doubtful. 


Table 2 (6) 


Pauling Empirical 


Element A.R. A.R. single co-valent , been 
C.N.12| bond radius eercenge 
radius 
Ms T-BL as 1-81 1-62 -— 1-20 (3+) 
Zr 1-60 A. 1-60 1-45 1-48 IV 1-09 (4+) 
Nb 1-43 |] 1:47 1-34 — 1-00 (5+) 
Mo 1-36 [] 1-40 1-29 -— 0-93 (6--) 
Te 1:35(5) A 1-36 1:27 — — 
Ru 1:34 A 1-34 1-24 1-33 © II — 
Rh 1-34 [_] 1-34 1-25* 1-32 © III 1-6 ? (—1) 
Pd eS 2a 1-37 1-28* 1:31 © IV 14% (0) 
Ag 1-44 [| 1-44 1*34* 153 el 1-26. (1+) 
[_] F.c. Cube. A C.p. Hex. [] B.c. Cube. 


© Octahedral radii, @ Tetrahedral radii; the Roman numerals giving the 
valency state. 
For the ionic radii, the numbers in brackets give the charge on the ion. Thus 
Rh (—1) means the ion with the (4d)!° group. 
* These figures involve the high valencies of the Pauling scheme, and are in our 
opinion doubtful, especially for Pd and Ag. 
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Table 2 (c) 
oo es A ee ee 


Pauling mpiric 
Element AR. Bore lence: | Mraneaiareee Usivalent 
C.N.12| bond radidemer ee Tedius 
radius 
La 1-87 1-87 1-69 — . 
Hf 1:58 A 1-58 1-44 — ee 
Ta 1-43 [-] 1-47 1-34 = — 
W 1-37 [-] 1-41 1-30 — — 
Re 1:37 A 1-37 1-28 — — 
Os 1:37(5) A | 1:37 1-25(5) | 1:33 © II 18 2 (2—) 
Ir 1-35 [7] 1-35 1-26* 1-32 © Il 1-6 ? (1—) 
Pt 1-38F 1:38 1-29* 131 GiIV - | Lace) 
Au 1-447] 1-44 1-34* 1:50 @ 1:37 (1-4) 
1-40 QO IV 
[_] Fc. Cube. A C.p. Hex. [-] B.c. Cube. 


© Octahedral radii, @ Tetrahedral radii; the Roman numerals giving the 
valency state. 
For the ionic radii, the numbers in brackets give the charge on the ion. Thus 
Ir (—1) means the ion with the (5d)!° group. 
* These figures involve the high valencies of the Pauling scheme, and are in our 
opinion doubtful, especially for Pt and Au. 


Notes to tables 2 (a), (b) and (c).—In these tables the first column gives the 
symbol for the element, and the second column the atomic radius as defined by 
the closest distance of approach in the crystals of the body-centred cubic and 
face-centred cubic metals. For the close-packed-hexagonal metals the atomic 
radius is assumed to be equal to 4(d,+d,), where d, and d, are the two close 
distances of approach. The third column shows the atomic radius for co-ordina- 
tion No. 12, and this is obtained by using the Goldschmidt factor of 3% 
contraction on passing from [12]— [8]. The fourth column shows the Pauling 
single-bond radius and the figures are taken from the original paper (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1947, 69, 542). The * symbols indicate the elements for which, in 
our opinion, the high valencies assumed make the values doubtful. The fifth 
column shows the empirical octahedral d*sp? and tetrahedral sp* radii taken from 
Pauling’s book, The Nature of the Co-Valent Bond. 'The final column gives the 
univalent ionic radius of Pauling (see 7’he Nature of the Chemical Bond, p. 326). 
These values are a rough indication of the relative sizes of the ions concerned, 
but their nature must be clearly understood. The univalent ionic radius of, say, 
calcium does not mean the radius of a Cat ion, but is that of a Ca?*+ ion on the 
assumption that this is present in a crystal where the interionic forces are those. 
between univalent ions. The values given by Pauling for sequences such as 
Get+ + Ga+— Zn?+ > Cult+ have been extrapolated to give approximate 
values for the preceding elements, e.g. Ni®, Co~, Fe?-. 


to use the empirical correction factor of Goldschmidt, who regarded the 
co-ordination No. as 8, and deduced 

[12] > [8]=3% contraction. 
For the atomic radii of 1-25 kx (Fe) and 1-8 kx (Th) the contractions are 


0-038 and 0-054kx respectively. According to the Pauling equation 
N2 
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(see p. 168) this contraction is a constant equal to 0-053 kx, if the co- 
ordination number of the b.c. cube is taken to be 8, and is a variable if 
varying degrees of bonding to second closest neighbours are considered. 
Ag shown below, the Pauling equation may be erroneous for metals, and 
we think that the Goldschmidt correction term is to be preferred 
(see p.238). Table 2 also contains values for the Single Bond Radii of 
Pauling, the empirical co-valent radii for some elements, and some of the 
univalent ionic radii of Pauling. 

The atomic radii show the same variation as the atomic diameters 
described in § 2, except that for the close-packed hexagonal structures, the 
definition of atomic radius as + (d,+d,) results in the minimum values 
occurring in Group VIII B (rhodium and iridium) in the Second and Third 
Long Periods, whereas if the atomic diameter is defined as the closest 
distance of approach of the atoms, the minimum values are in Group 
VIII A (ruthenium and osmium). 

The empirical co-valent radii show little change on passing through 
Group VIII, and the differences between the values for Ti and Fe, and for 
Zr and Ru are comparatively small, so that in general the empirical co- 
valent radii do not vary greatly on passing through the transition metals of 
any one Long Period. The Pauling single bond radii show a slightly 
greater increase and are uniformly smaller than the empirical co-valent 
radii. 

The univalent ionic radii for the elements at the beginning of a Long 
Period show a rapid shrinkage on passing through a sequence such as 
K->Ca?+ Sc? Ti*, indicating that the electron cloud of the outer 
group of 8 electrons contracts rapidly with increasing atomic number. At 
the end of the Transition Series the values given by Pauling for a sequence 
such as Cut->Zn?+>Ga*+—Ge* enable us to obtain a rough indication of 
the univalent ionic radii of the (nd)! ions of the preceding elements 
(e.g. Ni®, Co1, Fe~?), and these are of interest in connection with theories 
of alloys which assume negative valencies for these elements. 


In the accepted theory of a co-valent diatomic molecule A—A, the 
wave-function is of the form 


apy aby a+ a-b by y- a+. <0} RU ie ee 


The last two terms represent the resonance contribution of the ionized 
states, and this is generally small (e.g. 5% of the bond energy for the H 

molecule). In a symmetrical single bond of this type, each atom sorte 
butes one electron, and these are shared equally between the two atoms 

giving what Pauling calls a normal co-valent bond, although such bonds 
are not purely co-valent because they contain contributions from the 
ionized states. In an actual co-valent bond between two unlike atoms A 


and B, there is again resonance with the ionized forms, and the wave- 
function is of the general type 


Obs ptebatp-tdbspt . . . 2. . . (2) 
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where the ratios c/a and da are in general different from b/a in (1), one ratio 
being larger and the other smaller. Experimentally it is found that the 
energy of an actual A—B co-valent bond is greater than the arithmetical 
mean of the normal A—A and B—B co-valent bonds. The increase, J, 
in bond energy is particularly marked when one element is, in the chemical 
sense, very electro-negative compared with the other, and this has been 
taken to mean that actual co-valent bonds A—B involve a greater pro- 
portion of the ionized states than the normal bonds, and all actual co- 
valent bonds are of a partly ionic nature. Pauling (1932) showed that the 
values of 1/4 were approximately additive, and he drew up tables in which 
the elements were assigned values such that their differences were approxi- 
mately equal to the square roots of the 4 values in electron volts. These 
values were called electronegativities, but it is important to realize that. 
these are really terms relating to bond energies, and are not based on any 
measured electrical or electrochemical properties of the atoms concerned.* 

In the general case of a co-valent bond between atoms of two different 
elements, the bond is not symmetrical, and the electron cloud is associated 
more with one atom than with the other; to a rough approximation 
this effect will be greater, the greater the difference between the Pauling 
electronegativity values for the two elements concerned. Provided that 
resonance is possiblet between the co-valent A—B, and ionic A+ B~ or 
A~ B* structures, there may from this point of view be bonds ranging from 
the almost purely ionic to the purely co-valent type according to the 
relative values of the coefficient in eqn. (2). 

The idea that interatomic distances or bond lengths could be interpreted 
in terms of co-valent radii was advanced first for the compounds of 
carbon for which the single bond radius deduced from the crystal 
structure of the diamond agreed with the C—C distances in many 
compounds. The double bond C=C co-valent radius was determined 
experimentally, and, the triple bond C=C radius was deduced from the 
spectrum of acetylene. By a variety of methods, some accurate, and 
others empirical or less certain, tables of single, double, and triple bond 
co-valent radii were drawn up by Pauling (1940), and to these were added 
tables for single bond (sp*) tetrahedral, and (d?sp*) octahedral radii for 
many elements. These tables were of great importance in the develop- 
ment of the subject, and although later work has shown that some values 
or assumptions were erroneous, the outstanding value of the preliminary 
schemes must always be acknowledged. 

Experiment showed that co-valent single bond interatomic distances 
were not exactly additive, and could not be accounted for by one set of 
co-valent radii. Schomaker and Stevenson (1941) suggested an empirical 
equation according to which the actual bond length was less than the sum 


* It is unfortunate that the electronegativity values are sometimes tabulated 
or referred to as though they were electrochemical constants. 

+ This requires several conditions, of which the most important is that the 
two structures have the same number of unpaired electron spins. 
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of the co-valent radii by an amount proportional to the difference in 
electronegativities of the two elements forming the bond. This has been 
discussed by Wells (1950) who shows that, when the data are considered 
as a whole, a correction term of this kind introduces more errors than it 
removes,* although there is no doubt that bond shortening occurs when 
one element (e.g. F or Cl) is relatively very electronegative. 

The alternative explanation of the divergences from a simple additive 
law was based on multiple bond character. From the known values for 
the C—C, C=C, and C=C radii, a curve was drawn connecting the 
covalent radii with the bond numbers or bond orders, on the assumption 
that these were 1, 2, and 3 respectively. Later work has led to the 
conclusion that many bonds whose orders were thought to be integral, 
are really of non-integral bond order, and this throws doubt on the finer 
details of much of the early argument. Omitting this point, it was clear 
that in some carbon compounds, the interatomic C to C distances 
corresponded to non-integral bond numbers, and this was interpreted in 
terms of the resonance theory of co-valent bonds, according to which the 
observed interatomic distance is the sum of the co-valent radii for the 
bond order concerned (e.g. 3/2 for C to C in the benzene ring) less a 
correction term due to the resonance between the different structures. 

The concept of non-integral bond orders was then introduced into 
the theory of metals by Pauling (1938, 1947, 1949) according to whom in 
a crystal of, say, potassium (b.c. cube), each atom contributes one 
electron which resonates between the 8 positions of the closest 
neighbours.t According to Pauling the effect of bond order and 
resonance can be combined in a single equation of the form 


R(1)—R(n)=0-300logm. . . . . . . . (8) 


Here (1) is the co-valent radius of a normal single co-valent bond, 
R(n) is the radius in a structure where v single bonds resonate among 
N positions, and n=v/N. This equation was then used by Pauling (1947) 
to calculate the single bond radii of all the metallic atoms in terms of 
his well-known valency schemes.{ The use of a single equation requires 
justification, for it is by no means clear that a given change in » will 
produce the same effect in metals of widely different character. 
Unfortunately, discussion of this point involves the complicated story of 
the development of the theory of co-valent bond lengths, and for clarity 
this is dealt with in Appendix A. From this we conclude that the | 
equation is valid for C, Si, and Ge in Group IV, but is less convincing for 
adjacent Groups, whilst its extension to metals is by analogy only, 
ane ee ee Sey ee A 


* The problem is complicated by the fact that resonance occurs in some cases 
but not in others. 

t In more elaborate discussions the possibility of bonding to the six second 
closest neighbours is also considered. 

t See § 4.9. 


ee eee a 
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and has no real justification. The single bond radii calculated by Pauling 
thus involve two distinct assumptions :— 


(a) The Validity of Equation (3).—It is improbable that the correction 
for the effects of bond order will be independent of the size and nature of 
the atom, and as shown in Appendix A much of the supposed evidence 
for this is illusory. The logarithmic relation is based on the experimental 
values for the C—C, C=C, and C=C bond lengths, and will therefore 
involve contributions of the ionized states to these bonds, but these 
are not necessarily the same as those in metals. In so far as the Pauling 
single-bond radii are calculated from interatomic distances in the crystals 
of the metals, they will involve the contributions of the ionized states 
in the individual metals, but these contributions may well differ from 
one metal to another, and are almost certainly different in alloys. 

(6) The Correct Choice of Valency for the Metal.—As explained in § 4.4 
the exact meaning of the term ‘ valency’ of a transition metal is not 
always clear. In the Pauling sense it is used to denote the number of 
electrons regarded as present in bonding (spd) orbitals, and in his 1947 
paper Pauling assumed a constant valency of 5-78 for all the elements 
of Groups VI A, VII A, and VIII A, B, and C.* If the true valency of 
iron, cobalt. or nickel were 2 or 3, the calculated single-bond radii would 
be reduced by 0-14 kx and 0-085 kx respectively. Until the valencies 
of the transition elements are established securely, the calculated single 
bond radii are not significant to the three places of decimals to which they 
are sometimes discussed. 

For these and the other reasons given in Appendix A, we think that 
great caution is necessary before the Pauling single-bond radii, or related 
quantities calculated by means of eqn. (3), are used to a degree of refine- 
ment greater than 0-1 kx, or at the best 0-05 kx, in the interpretation of 
alloy structures. In table 2 we summarize the Pauling single-bond radii, 
which we have rounded off to 0-01 kx, and in order to show the 
magnitudes involved, fig. 8 shows the value of 4, where 


AR= R(1)—R(n)=0-300 log n 


is the difference between the length of a single bond, and of one in a 
structure where v single bonds resonate among N positions, and n=v/N. 
It must be emphasized that figure refers really to compounds of carbon. 

In using the co-valent or single-bond radii of table 1 for the interpreta- 
tion of alloy structures the following points should be noted :— 


(1) As pointed out by Pauling (1940)} the effects of increasing positive 
and negative charges on an atom are, respectively to decrease and increase 
the co-valent radii; thus the values for the octahedral Ni‘ and Ni™ 
radii are 1:30 and 1-39 kx respectively. 

SSS aS See ee ee ee 


* In the 1949 paper, the valency was changed to 6 for some of these elements. 
+ This point was elaborated in the 1949 paper (loc. cit.) but we do not discuss 
the details because they involve the disputed Valency Schemes. 
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(2) According to Pauling (1945) “ the interatomic distance between the 
atoms of opposite electric charge is not appreciably affected by the charges, 
since the radius of one atom is increased, and that of the other atom is 
decreased by the charge effect”. As shown in Appendix B, when the 
correct radii are used, the example which was given by Pauling really 
contradicts his conclusion, but there is some evidence that the effect of 
opposite charge is variable, and at present it is not understood. In the 
theory of alloys there has been a tendency to assume that interatomic 
distances are shortened by the building up of opposite charges, and this is 
probably true, although the magnitude of the effect may vary greatly. 

(3) In complicated alloy structures, direct resonance may be possible 
between alternative structures, and may produce a shortening of the inter- 
atomic distance. 


Fig. 8 


RX 


(4) In the early work (Pauling 1940) it was thought that the co-valent 


radii were the same for d*sp* as for dsp? bonds, but in later papers Pauling 
(1947, 1949) concluded that the co-valent radius decreases with increasing 
proportion of the d function, and this is probably true at any rate up to 
about 50% of the d function. 

_ From the above survey we must reluctantly conclude that it is seldom 
justifiable to consider co-valent radii to more than one place of decimals in 
kx units. The lack of a theoretical justification for such radii throws 
doubt on attempts to use them to deduce electron configuration in alloys, 
and in particular the use of one simple equation for a wide range of sub- 


stances is open to criticism. There are of course many cases in which the . 


study or comparison of interatomic distances in crystals may be justifiably 
carried out to the full limits of the accuracy of the data, but attempts to 
interpret these in detail in terms of electronegativities, fractional bond 
orders, resonance corrections, etc., are at present usually little but 
speculation. 


a 
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$4. Tae ELecrron Turory or THe Transrrion Metats 
4.1. General 

The general qualitative picture of electron configuration in the 
transition metals is quite clear. In the alkali metals (K, Rb, (sx), 
the electron bands derived from the ns and np levels of the free 
atoms overlap, and the one outer electron per atom is in a nearly 
pure s state. or convenience we shall use the term outer electron to 
describe all the electrons outside the rare gas configurations. On passing 
to the alkaline earth metals the d bands derived from the (n—1)d 
levels of the free atoms have probably dropped to such an extent that 
they overlap the ns band (cf., the work of Manning and Krutter on 
calcium, p. 152). Further passage from Group II A>III A>IVA... 
results in a continuation of this general process, and the outer electrons are 
properly described by hybrid spd functions,* the proportion of the d 
function in the lower energy range of the hybrid band increasing with the 
number of the Group. There is general agreement that up to the stage at 
which the breaks in the sequences of properties occur (§2.8), all of the 
outer electrons are involved in the cohesion. After this stage, two 
different and conflicting methods of approach have been used. In the 
collective electron theories, all of the outer electrons are regarded as being in 
energy bands of the whole crystal, and so contributing to the cohesion in 
the elements of Groups VI A, VII A, and VIII A, B, and C, and the breaks 
in the sequences of physical properties are regarded as due to a marked 
increase in the repulsive characteristics of the wave-functions. In the 
Pauling hypotheses, the breaks in the sequences of physical properties are 
assumed to result from the entry of some of the outer electrons into atomic 
or non-bonding d-orbitals, these being distinct from the remaining d 
orbitals which are regarded as forming hybrid spd bonding orbitals whose 
resonance gives rise to the metallic bond. Finally on passing from 
Group I B-II B... , the d portion of the functions rapidly becomes purely 
atomic in nature. 

The mathematical difficulties have prevented these simple considerations 
from being expressed in any real quantitative form, and there is as yet no 
satisfactory theory of the transition metals as a whole. As the two main 
lines of approach involve different types of wave-function, it is convenient 
to summarize the main characteristics of these. 


4.2. Bloch Functions 


In the collective electron theories use is made of Bloch functions, in 
which the function for each electron extends through the whole crystal, and 
is of the general form Fie 
; p=ern" dy (r). 


¢, depends on k, the wave number, and has the 3-fold periodicity of the 
lattice. The term ‘ collective electron theory ’ is in some ways misleading, 
SERGE | DREISER 


* For abbreviation we use the expression ‘spd function’ to describe the 
functions derived from the ns, np and (n—1)d states of the atoms. 
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because the functions are one electron functions, in which the electrons are 
considered singly, and in treating any one electron, the remainder are 
regarded as smoothed out, so that the field which they produce has the 
periodicity of the lattice. The Bloch functions imply that in the three 
normal metallic structures, all the atoms of a pure metal are in the same 
state, and have the same spin,* and the functions are equivalent to the 
L.C.A.O. (Linear Combination of Atomic Orbitals) functions of molecular 
theory. 

Bloch functions, or at least the more simple types, do not take into 
account the correlation of positions of electrons. Consequently they become 
increasingly unsatisfactory as the volume per electron becomes smaller. 
If they are corrected to take this into account, the functions are no longer 
Bloch functions, but correspond with the configuration interactions of 
molecular theory. 

In the development of the collective electron theory, three main lines of 
approach may be noted. 


4.2.1. The Nearly Free-Electron Approximation 

In this approximation, ¢,(r) is assumed to be nearly constant, so that 
the deviation from a simple free electron theory is small. In practice, 
this means that the behaviour of an electron when near to an atom is 
ignored, and the crystal structures are used to deduce Brillouin Zones, 
for which the magnitudes of the energy gaps are assumed to agree with 
some observed physical property. The method is justifiable for univalent 
metals, and in particular for the alkali metals, but it is seldom valid for 
electron : atom ratios greater than 1-8, whilst its extension to structures 
with 5 or 6 electrons per atom is quite unjustified. 
4.2.2. The Tight-Binding Approximation 

This expression is unfortunate, because it does not mean that the 
atoms are tightly bound, but rather that they are so far apart that the 
wave function resembles that of the free atom. The difference between 
this and the free electron approximation is that there may now be a 
considerable variation in potential near to an atom, and the wave function 
can be built up from atomic functions. Correlation of position of electrons 
is partly taken into account provided that a determinantal wave-function 
is used, and not a simple product. In molecular theory, the tight binding 
approximation can be used even when electrons are bi-centric, as in the 
H, molecule, and it is this kind of agreement which provides the 
justification for the use of the approximation for calculations such as 
those of Fletcher and Wohlfarth (1951), and of Fletcher (1952) for nickel. 
In these methods the potential field round each atom has to be assumed 
or calculated, and for this purpose use is generally made of the Hartree 
methods of self-consistent fields. Thus the work of Fletcher on nickel 
is based on a Hartree field for the Cut ion. 


pri a 
* We are here omitting the possibility of antiferromagnetic arrangements in 
the pure metals. 
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4.2.3. The Cellular Method 

In this method each atom is regarded as surrounded by a polyhedron 
of such a shape that the different polyhedra fit together and fill the whole 
space of the crystal. The potential within the polyhedron is regarded as 
spherically symmetrical (ion core field), and the Schrédinger equation is 
solved for an electron in this field, subject to the continuity of ys and its 
normal derivative at the boundary. In the cellular method it is again 
necessary to assume or calculate the atomic field. Use is generally made 
of the Hartree methods, and some of the numerical results are very 
sensitive to the exact field used. Thus in the work of Howarth (1953) 
on copper, calculations were made both for the original Hartree (1933, 
1934) field for the Cu+ ion as used by Krutter (1935), and also for the 
more accurate Hartree-Fock potential of Hartree and Hartree (1936) 
which includes the effect of exchange between the ion-core electrons ; 
the difference between these two fields affected the energy gap in the [002] 
direction by a factor of 7. In principle the cellular method is the best, 
but in practice with more than one electron per atom, there are great 
difficulties in obtaining a self-consistent field, and in spite of much highly 
skilled work, it is seldom that detailed comparison between calculated and. 
observed results is justified. 


4.3. Heitler—London—Heisenberg Functions 


It is these functions which underlie the Pauling hypotheses, and for 
abbreviation we shall refer to them as H.L.H. functions. In these the 
wave function for each electron is localized round an individual atom or 
pair of atoms, but exchange of electrons occurs, so that the electrons 
move freely through the lattice as with Bloch functions. The electrons 
are considered two by two in pairs of opposite spin, and the correlation 
of the electrons in a pair is considered. There is also a partial correlation 
throughout the crystal, because in considering any one pair of electrons, 
the other electrons are in different regions. The method resembles the 
valence-bond theory of molecular structure. 

The H.L.H. functions may be regarded as derived from atoms in 
different states, or with different spins. But since resonance is assumed 
to occur, and we cannot look within the resonance process, the atoms in 
the three normal metallic structures are usually regarded as being in the 
same state, as in the Bloch theory. There is thus no real difference here 
between the two pictures, but the advantage of the valence bond method 
is that the metallic structure may be connected with the known valencies 
of the atoms concerned. In abnormal structures such as that of 
a-manganese, the atoms are regarded as being in different states, and in 
principle there is no reason why superlattices of different states should 
not exist in the more normal metals. 

In developments based on H.L.H. functions, there is nothing corre- 
sponding to the free-electron, tight-binding, or cellular methods of 
the Bloch theory, and the H.L.H. function for a crystal cannot be 
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calculated, even in approximate form. It can be shown that the use 
of H.L.H. functions will lead to an insulator if only neutral atoms are 
considered, and for insulators, the methods based on Bloch functions 
and H.L.H. functions would lead to the same result if carried through 
completely. In order that conductivity should occur, it is necessary to 
introduce ionized states, and the electrons and ions must be widely 
separated on the atomic scale. There is a difference of opinion as to 
whether both types of function may be used for conductors. According 
to Mott (1949, 1952), the separation of the electron and ion necessary 
to produce conductivity would result in an increase in energy, and so the 
process would not occur. Others consider that this increase in energy 
might be counterbalanced by a loss in energy resulting from resonance 
of configurations in which the ion and electron were not widely separated. 
For the moment it seems better to accept the possibility that both 
approaches may be used in qualitative discussions. 


4.4. Comparison of the Methods 


The Bloch-collective electron theory is the better approach, if by 
‘theory ’ we mean the calculation of physical properties from funda- 
mental principles, with the minimum number of assumptions, and without 
introducing numerical constants deliberately chosen to fit the facts. 
Unfortunately, for the transition metals, the assumptions are generally 
so crude and approximate that the calculated results can seldom be 
compared critically with facts. In these circumstances the H.L.H— 
Pauling approach, with its intuitive seizing on valency as a characteristic 
of an atom may often be the better way of trying to interpret, understand, 
and generalize the facts, but those who adopt this approach must not 
claim to have produced a theory of transition metals, when they have, 
in fact, made an array of assumptions, including numerical values, 
deliberately chosen to agree with the numerical values of the physical 
properties they are trying to understand. 

It is to be noted that the two methods of approach may lead to 
confusion as to what is meant by the term ‘ valency’ in a solid metal. 
As explained later, the collective electron theories lead to the conclusion 
that the electrical conductivity of transition metals is due to a relatively 
small number of electrons whose wave-functions include a high proportion 
of s-type functions. Some writers consider that the term ‘ valency ’ 
should be used to describe the number (per atom) of these electrons. 
In this case the ‘valency’ may be very much smaller than the number 
of electrons per atom taking part in the cohesion. In the H.L.H.—Pauling 
approach, the term ‘ valency ’ is used to describe the number of bonding 
electrons per atom, a concept which is obviously related to the chemist’s 
use of the word. In view of the fact that ‘valency’ is a chemical 
concept, this latter procedure seems preferable. In this case it must be 
recognized that for some metals, the term valency may have no exact 
meaning if the collective electron theory is used. In solid nickel, for 
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example, Wohlfarth (private communication) regards all ten outer 
electrons per atom as taking part in the cohesion, but few people would 
say that the valency of nickel was here equal to 10. On the other hand, 
even in the collective electron theories, useful correlation with valencies 
may be expected. For the valencies of an element are an indication 
of the numbers of electrons per atom which may be perturbed sufficiently 
to take part in the various types of molecular cohesion, and it is not 
unreasonable to expect the predominant valencies to be related to the 
cohesion in a metallic crystal which is itself a gigantic molecule. Thus 
as explained in §2 the predominant valencies of the elements in the 
different Transition series show a remarkable parallelism to the sequences 
of physical properties. This suggests that even though, in the collective 
electron theories, the ‘valency’ in the solid crystal cannot be exactly 
defined, because all the outer electrons take part in the cohesion, the 
degree to which they do so take part is related to the predominant 
valencies of chemistry. Provided the limitations are recognized, 
discussion in terms of valencies may lead to generalizations, and may for 
some purposes be the most helpful approach until the electron theory 
has reached a more precise stage, although this view is not accepted by 
some physicists. 

In so far as the concept of valency is justified in crystals of transition 
metals and their alloys, the valency of a transition metal is generally not a 
constant number which can be applied to all alloys. The non-integral 
valencies of the Pauling hypothesis result from resonance between different 
valency states, and in an alloy the proportions of the states may be quite 
different from those in a pure metal. As shown later (§5) a study of some 
alloy equilibrium diagrams makes it almost certain that the valency of a 
transition metal may change with composition in a given alloy system. 


4.5. Band Models and Magnetism 


Although the outer electrons in crystals of transition elements are in 
hybrid spd states, the collective electron theories have usually ignored the 
p part of the function, and considered it justifiable to consider separate s 
and d bands. This is a justifiable approximation for the elements of 
Group VIII C, but becomes increasingly invalid on passing back to the 
earlier Groups. The first suggestion that the d-electrons should be treated 
on a collective band basis was made by Stoner (1933) who pointed 
out that this led to a reasonable interpretation of the non-integral values of 
the saturation moments when expressed in Bohr magnetons per atom. 
Stoner also suggested that the width of the d-band decreased on passing 
from titanium to iron, and this is now accepted as a general characteristic 
of the effect of increasing atomic number on the width of the d-band in 

ition series. 
a aes and later Mott and Jones (1936) developed the d band 
treatment, and introduced the concept of overlapping s and d bands, 
which can contain up to two and ten electrons per atom respectively. 
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Many considerations indicated that the d bands are relatively high and 
narrow compared with the s bands, and the general band form for a metal 
such as nickel in the paramagnetic state is as shown in fig. 9. This model 
was used (Mott 1936 a, b), for the discussion of electronic specific heats, 
paramagnetic susceptibilities, and electrical resistances ; and idealized 
band forms were assumed in which the s band was parabolic (fig. 9), 
whilst the head of the d band was parabolic in the reverse direction, and 
was thus of the form N(#) « (H)—£)*?. 


Fig. 9 
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Overlapping d-band and s-band model. (Shading indicates occupied states.) 
Number of occupied s-band states=n,; number of unoccupied d-band 
states—n,; relative magnetization (¢) and degeneracy temperature 
(7'9) are defined by C=q,/nq and RT')=e 9g, where g, is the observed 
intensity of magnetization in Bohr magnetons per atom, Rk is Boltzmann’s 
constant, and zero suffixes refer to 0°K. 


The d-band containing 10 electrons per atom may be regarded as divided 
into two halves, containing 5 electron states of + and — spins respectively. 
In the paramagnetic state the two halves are occupied up to the same 
limit, and the early theory assumed that in the ferromagnetic state, the 
ferromagnetic interaction forces were such that a lowering of energy 
resulted from one half-band being completely filled, whilst the other 
contained unoccupied states or holes, so that there was a preponderance of 
positive spins equal to the number of holes per atom in the partly filled 
half-band; the number of these holes was identified with the satur- 
ation moment in Bohr Magnetons.* Since nickel, cobalt, and iron contain 
10, 9, and 8 outer electrons respectively, and since the observed saturation 
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* That is to say, it was assumed that d levels in the solid metal, as in the free 
atoms, followed a maximum multiplicity rule. 
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moments are 2-2, 1-7, and 0-6 4», the numbers of d electrons were assumed 
to be 7-8, 8-3, and 9-4, and the numbers of gs electrons were 0-2, 0-7, and 
0-6 respectively. It is now generally agreed that whilst the values 0-6 d 
holes and 0-6 s electrons per atom are approximately correct at the 
absolute zero for nickel, the ferromagnetic interaction forces in iron are 
insufficient completely to fill one half of the d-band, and that for this metal 
there are holes in both halves of the d band. From a survey of the 
magnetic properties of alloys Coles (1950) concludes that in iron the 
approximate distribution is 0-9 s electrons per atom, and 7-1 d electrons of 
which 4-65 are of + and 2-45 of — spin. 

In all the early work the ferromagnetic interaction forces were regarded 
as arising from exchange forces between the d electrons of adjacent atoms. 
In ordinary co-valent bonds, the exchange integral is negative, and the 
lowest energy is found when the two electrons have opposite spins. It was 
postulated that in ferromagnetic metals, the exchange integral might be 
positive, the conditions for this being (a) an incomplete shell of electrons 
whose charge density remains high in the outer parts of the atom (in 
practice d or f electrons), and (b) a critical distance between the atoms, such 
that the overlap is neither too great nor too small. By accepting the 
assumption of ferromagnetic interaction forces of this kind, Stoner 
(1938, 1939, 1947) and Wohlfarth (1949 a) developed a collective electron 
theory of ferromagnetism in terms of a two-band assumption. This work 
showed that for ferromagnetism to occur, the exchange integral must 
not only be positive, but must exceed a critical limit. With parabolic 
bands the theory gives ferromagnetism with (,<1 for some values of the 
exchange interaction energy. On raising the temperature, there is 
increasing ds excitation, and the number of holes in the d band becomes 
greater than at the absolute zero. This work has led to much valuable 
- generalization and interpretation of magnetic data, but as this has already 
been extensively reviewed (Stoner 1947, 1951), we shall not deal with it 
here. Wohlfarth (1949 a, b) has used a collective electron treatment as a 
basis for deriving information about the electronic structures. of actual 
metals and alloys from their magnetic properties, and has considered 
(Wohlfarth 1951) how such interpretations would be modified by the 
assumption of other band shapes. 


4.6. The Origin of the Weiss Molecular Field 


The above theories of ferromagnetism depend on the assumption that 
ferromagnetic interaction forces of some kind produce the Weiss molecular 
field which aligns the spins with a lowering of energy, and in spite of their 
success they are unsatisfactory in that the real origin of the Weiss mole- 
cular field remains obscure. Heisenberg (1928) gave the first quantum 
mechanical interpretation when he identified it with the exchange 
interaction of the Heitler-London treatment of molecules. The assump- 
tion of a positive exchange integral is in a sense arbitrary, and has not 
been justified by explicit calculation. Heisenberg type exchange 
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integrals for d-electrons have been calculated by Wohlfarth (1949 c) who 
considered only the radial part of the wave-function and obtained a 
negative integral. Kaplan (1952) who used a more complete wave- 
function obtained a positive value, although this calculation has been 
criticized by van Vleck (1953) on the grounds that appropriate inter- 
atomic distances were not used. It is to be noted that the exchange process 
is between different quantum states, and not necessarily between different 
positions in space. In the original Heisenberg theory of Heitler—London 
exchange between the d shells of adjacent atoms, the process could be 
regarded as an exchange of electrons between two neighbouring atoms. In 
collective electron theories where each electron is described by a Bloch 
function extending over the whole crystal with the periodicity of the lattice, 
exchange between different states may still occur, but cannot be visualized. 

Slater (1936) concluded that the internal field which aligns the spins 
is of intra-atomic origin, and involves exchange between electrons on 
the same atom, and a similar conclusion has been reached on different 
grounds by van Vleck (1953). This approach has been criticized by 
Wohlfarth (1949 d) on the grounds that it is incompatible with the 
essentially co-operative nature of ferromagnetism, and this author claims 
that Slater obtained his results only because of certain approximations 
in the cellular method employed. Stoner (loc. cit.) and Wohlfarth (1949a, b, 
1953) have used an exchange interaction of an interatomic type in a 
phenomenological way. Slater (1953) has recently discussed the form 
that should be taken by a complete quantum-mechanical calculation, 
using orthogonalized wave-functions, in which all interactions and 
correlations are present from the start. He objects to Wohlfarth’s approach 
on the grounds that it introduces exchange interaction and correlation 
as a final effect separating a magnetized from an unmagnetized state, 
instead of making complete and independent calculations for each of the 
two states. Unfortunately the difficulties of such calculations are 
prohibitive. 

The problem of exchange interaction has been discussed in many 
publications and useful references will be found in Volume 25 of the 
Reviews of Modern Physics. The uncertainty regarding the exchange 
integral has led to alternative suggestions regarding the cause of ferro- 
magnetism. In particular Zener (1951 a, b, c, 1952) has concluded that 
the exchange integral between d shells of adjacent atoms is always 
negative, and that the ferromagnetic interaction forces arise from a spin 
coupling between the conduction electrons and the d electrons, the 
conduction electrons serving to carry the spin from one atom to the next. 
Unfortunately, this work has included many developments which are 
generally regarded as unacceptable, but the underlying ideas that the 
exchange integral is always negative, and that coupling between 
conduction and core electrons is responsible for ferromagnetism are 
favoured by some physicists, and need quantitative development. In its 
original form the Zener theory postulated that the assumed negative 
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sign of the exchange integral produced an antiferromagnetic alignment 
of opposite spins, and that in the body-centred cubic metals of Groups VA 
and VI A, atoms with large opposite spins formed superlattices of the 
caesium-chloride type each element having only one conduction electron 
per atom. When this was disproved by neutron diffraction methods, it 
was suggested that resonance occurred between the two possible 
configurations, but the data on diffuse neutron scattering make it 
improbable that large spins are present. 

In a recent paper Pauling (1953) has advanced views in which both 
s and d electrons are concerned in producing the ferromagnetic interaction 
forces, but the quantitative results depend on the assumption that no 
fewer than 6 electrons per atom can be treated as constituting a free 
electron gas, and this is generally regarded as highly improbable. 


4.7. Band Models : Cohesion and Band Widths 


In the early band models of Mott and Jones (1936), the cohesion in the 
transition metals of Group VIII was regarded as due mainly to the 
s electrons, but there was difficulty in reconciling the strong cohesion with 
the small numbers of electrons (Fe 0-2, Co 0-7, Ni 0-6 per atom) assumed. 
Mott and Jones suggested that the atoms could be regarded as existing 
in different states, and that although continual interchange occurred, 
an atom existed in a given state for a time sufficient for forces of a 
quasi-ionic nature to be set up, which added to the cohesion. This view 
was later withdrawn by Mott (1953), one of whose arguments was that the 
process assumed would lead to the formation of superlattices in systems 
such as copper—nickel, where they have not been observed. It is perhaps 
significant that superlattices are formed in the systems Fe—Co and Fe-—Ni, 
although the atomic diameters and general chemical properties of the 
metals are so similar that superlattice formation would not be expected. 
It is possible, therefore, that the original view of Mott and Jones is 
correct in such alloys. For pure metals, so far as they have been 
examined, the experiments on neutron diffraction suggest that if atoms 
do exist in different states, the life of these cannot be greater than about 
10-13 sec. There is, however, much need for more work of this kind. 

In his later paper, Mott (1953) suggests that whilst the main cohesion 
is due to the s electrons, additional attraction is produced by van der Waals 
forces between the d electrons of the cores, as is probably the case in 
copper (see Appendix C). 

From the point of view of the more complete collective electron theories, 
all of the d electrons should be regarded as contributing to the cohesion, 
and much interest attaches to the various attempts to calculate the width 
of the d-bands. Unfortunately this work is very difficult, and the results 
obtained by different methods are not in agreement. For copper the early 
work of Kriitter (1935), based on the cellular method, indicated a width 
of 5-5 ev for the 3d band, but the much more accurate work of Howarth 
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(1953)* reduced this to 3-4ev. The cellular method has not been used 
for nickel, but a band width of 2:7 ev was obtained by Fletcher (1952), 
and by Fletcher and Wohlfarth (1951) who used the tight binding approxi- 
mation. The band obtained is shown in fig. 10. It is almost certain 
that the width of the d band increases with decreasing atomic number, 
and the above numerical values must therefore be accepted with caution. 
The tight-binding approximation by its nature tends to give too narrow a 
band. width, but the discrepancies between the above results for copper 
and nickel-are probably due also to the ionic fields assumed. For iron, 
Manning (1943), and Manning and Greene (1943) used approximate 
cellular methods to calculate bands for both body-centred and face-centred 
cubic iron (see figs. 11 (a) and 11 (b)) and the results showed a total band 
width of about 11 ev, of which about 7-5 ev covered the occupied states. 
The change in band width in passing from copper to iron is in the direction 
expected. 
Fig. 10 
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Density of states curve for nickel. H, electronic energy in ev, measured from 
zero at the bottom of the band; N(£), density of states, such that the 
total area under the (complete) curve corresponds to 5 states of either 
spin. Fermi limits as shown; the ferromagnetic limit is for one half of 
the band only, the other is completely filled. 
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For elements of the earlier Groups calculations of the type made by 
Kriitter for copper have been made for tungsten by Manning and 
Chodorow (1939). It was assumed that the newly-filled (4f) shell is 
comparatively little affected by the solid binding, and curves for the 
densities of states were calculated for five d-bands, and one predominantly 
s-p band. In view of the numerical discrepancies referred to above between 
the band widths obtained for copper and nickel, the exact numerical 


*In this work accurate solutions for the ion-core fields used were made 
available by means of an electronic computer. 
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values for tungsten are of doubtful value, but the work was interesting 
in showing that the bands obtained by this kind of calculation were such 
that all of the d electrons could be accommodated in the low energy region 
of a broad d band, giving rise to a large cohesive energy in agreement with 
observation. 
4.8. Electrical Properties 

In the early two-band theories, it was suggested that the main current 
carriers in the later Transition Groups are electrons in the s bands, and 
this is supported by the negative Hall coefficients of cobalt, nickel, palla- 
dium, and platinum. This picture cannot be used for the elements of 
the earlier Groups, and even for rhodium and ruthenium the Hall 
coefficients are positive (Gehloff and Justi 1949), and suggest that 
conduction by the movement of d-band holes is important. The high 
electrical resistances are regarded as due to s+d transitions which are not 
possible in other metals, but for which there is a high probability if the 
d-band N(E) curve is high at the Fermi surface of a transition metal. 

Discussion of the implications of a two band model for the electrical 
properties of metals has taken place (see Wilson 1953, Sondheimer and 
Wilson 1947). Sondheimer (1948) has derived the values of the mobilities 
of s-electrons and d-holes implied by the Hall effect data for palladium. 
Data on this effect for iron, cobalt, nickel and some of their alloys have 
been assembled by Pugh and his co-workers (Pugh and Foner 1953, 
Pugh and Schindler 1953, Pugh and Rostoker 1953), the assumption being 
made that in fields greater than that required to produce saturation a 
coefficient can be derived which has the same significance as that for non- 
ferromagnetics. In nickel—cobalt and nickel-copper alloys the results are 
in reasonable agreement with those calculated on the assumption that the 
current carriers are free electrons equal in number to the accepted number 
of s-band electrons. The values for pure nickel agree less well; the 
agreement can be improved by the assumption of a contribution to con- 
duction by the d-band holes of the sort suggested for palladium, but it is 
difficult to see why such a contribution should not be even more important 
in cobalt and in nickel—-cobalt alloys. In iron, as in ruthenium and 
rhodium (Gehloff and Justi 1949), the coefficient is positive. 


4.9. Developments of the Pauling Hypothesis 


The Pauling hypothesis has already been extensively reviewed and 
criticized (Raynor 1949, Hume-Rothery 1949, 1952), and we shall deal 
here only with some of its developments. The original assumption that 
the breaks in the sequence of physical properties are due to the entry of | 
d electrons into atomic or non-bonding orbitals is entirely reasonable, and 
attempts to interpret facts or to deduce electronic structures from this 
viewpoint are fully justified, and should not be condemned because they 
cannot be expressed in precise mathematical form. 

The original Pauling hypothesis (Pauling 1938) assumes that metallic 
cohesion is the result of resonating co-valent bonds in which the number of 
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electrons is too small for an atom to form normal co-valent bonds to all of 
its close neighbours. This assumed resemblance between co-valent and 
metallic bonding is supported by various empirical relations* between 
interatomic distances in crystals and molecules. The first Pauling 
scheme (Pauling 1938) assumed that on passing from Group I A->V A, 
the number of bonding electrons per atom was equal to the Group number, 
and that from Group VI A+VIII ©, the number of bonding electrons 
remained constant at 5-78 per atom, the remaining electrons entering 
atomic orbitals, whose number was assumed to be 2-44 per atom in order 
to agree with the known saturation moments of iron, cobalt and nickel, and 
the maximum moment of 2-44;., in iron-cobalt alloys. According to 
Pauling (1949) “the non-integral valencies shown by the transition 
elements are to be interpreted as averages, corresponding to resonance of 
each atom among two or more electronic structures with integral 
valencies *. This concept has been objected to on the grounds that it is 
physically meaningless, but if the idea of resonance is accepted and it is 
granted that one must not look within the resonance process, it may be 
useful to think of a non-integral number of valency (i.e. bonding) electrons 
in the crystal of the element. In this case the non-integral valency is a 
characteristic of the particular crystal, and, in general, is not a 
characteristic of the atom which can be carried over from one structure to 
another. Unfortunately this point has not been appreciated by some 
writers. 

In Pauling’s (1947) paper, the Pauling scheme was extended so as to 
include valencies of 5-44, 4:44... for copper, zinc... . The position of 
copper, silver and gold is discussed in Appendix C, but there is now almost 
general agreement that a valency of 4-44 for zinc is incorrect and we shall 
not consider these later elements. The 1947 paper also included methods 
for calculating single bond radii, but as shown in §3 these are of doubtful 
validity. Pauling (1949) later claimed that resonance with ionic states 
was necessary to obtain the desired bonding strength, and it was 
emphasized that the existence of an unoccupied or ‘ metallic ’ orbital was 
essential ; this metallic orbital probably corresponds to the unoccupied 
levels necessary for conductivity in the Bloch theory. Finally in Pauling 
(1953), the picture was slightly modified, in that dependence on states with 
integral numbers of electrons per atom in the d orbitals was emphasized in 
a semi-quantitative discussion of ferromagnetism (see § 4.6). 

For the elements of Groups I A-IV A in the First Long Period, and 
for those of Groups I A-VI A in the Second and Third Long Periods 
(excluding the Rare Earths), the Pauling valencies are undoubtedly 
equal to the number of bonding electrons per atom, and there is little 
difference between the Pauling concepts and those of the collective 
electron theories. For the elements of Groups V-VIIIC in the First 
Long Period, and from Groups VII-VIIIC in the later Periods, the 
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constant valency of 5-78 of the Pauling scheme is not in agreement with 
the physical properties of figs. 3 to 7. This was pointed out by Hume- 
Rothery, Irving and Williams (1951), who emphasized the correspondence 
between the physical properties and predominant valencies of the 
elements concerned, and suggested that the relatively low cohesion in 
the elements from chromium to nickel as compared with that in the later 
sequences molybdenum to palladium, and tungsten to platinum, suggested 
that higher valencies were exerted in the later Periods. These authors 
also pointed out that if an atom with n valency electrons had NV neighbours 
in a crystal, the stabilization by resonance might be expected to reach a 
maximum for n—N/2, and that in this way the existence of the breaks 
in the sequences of physical properties might be understood, since N= 12 
for the close-packed structures, and somewhere between 8 and 14 for 
the body-centred cubic structure, according-to whether the second 
closest neighbours are included. The introduction of ionized states 
was also shown to lead to a limit to the number of bonding electrons, 
and these considerations give some understanding of why the breaks 
in the sequences of physical properties occur. If the views of Hume- 
Rothery, Irving and Williams are accepted, the valencies of Fe, Co and Ni 
in the elementary state are between 3 and 2, with a gradual decrease with 
increasing atomic number, whilst manganese has a lower valency in 
agreement with the known stability of the divalent compounds. 
Chromium has a higher valency than manganese, although a lower 
valency than molybdenum or tungsten (see pp. 156-160). For vanadium 
the data are not yet known for pure metal. In the later Periods, 
Hume-Rothery, Irving and Williams agreed with Pauling that the 
valency continues to rise as far as Group VI, but then considered that 
there was a fall which was increasingly steep on passing from the Second 
to the Third Long Period. It has been objected that this interpretation 
gives undue weight to the melting point data. The compressibilities* 
and interatomic distances suggest that there is little difference in valency 
on. passing from Mo-Tc->Ru, or from W->Re-+0s, but all the properties 
suggest that there is a much more rapid fall in valency on passing from 
Ru+Rh+Pd, and from Os+Ir+Pt, than in the corresponding change 
from Fe+Co+Ni. 


§ 5. ALLOYS OF THE TRANSITION METALS 


In the absence of a satisfactory theory of the pure transition metals, 
it is only natural that there is at present no real quantitative theory of 
their alloys, and it is possible to see only the first signs of general 
qualitative principles. Some of these are described most clearly from the 
viewpoint of the collective electron (C.E.) theory, and others in terms 
of hypotheses of the Pauling type. In view of the differences of opinion 
about the valencies to be used in the latter, we shall refer to it as the 
R.V.B. (resonating valence bond) approach. 


* For Tc and Re, only interatomic distances are available. 
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5.1. Solid Solutions in Transition Metals 

Solid solutions in transition metals are subject to the size-factor 
principle first advanced for alloys of silver and copper (Hume-Rothery, 
Mabbott and Channell-Evans 1934), and if the atomic diameters of 
solvent and solute differ by more than about 15%, the solid solution is 
usually restricted to a few atomic per cent. This has been tested for iron 
alloys by Andrews (1952), for nickel alloys by Coles and Hume-Rothery 
(1951), and Pearson and Hume-Rothery (1951), for titanium alloys by 
Hume-Rothery (unpublished) and for chromium alloys by Sully, 1954. 
It should again be emphasized that the size-factor principle is a negative 
one, in the sense that an unfavourable size-factor restricts the extent of a 
solid solution, whilst a favourable size-factor merely permits the formation 
of a wide solid solution if other factors are also favourable. It is not 
justifiable to suggest that a wide solid solution will necessarily be formed 
if the size-factors are favourable ; the formation of a wide range of primary 
solid solution is also prevented by a large electrochemical factor, and in 
alloys with electronegative elements (e.g. phosphorus, selenium) stable 
compounds are formed at the expense of the primary solid solution. 
It is not, however, possible to express this in quantitative terms, owing to 
an uncertainty as to which valency state of the transition metal is concerned. 
The effect of the relative valency of solvent and solute is considered in 
§ 5.2 below. ‘ 

The effects of unfavourable size-factor and electrochemical factor in 
preventing the formation of a solid solution in a transition metal are 
as described above. The atomic diameters of §2.2 imply that in any 
one Period, the size-factors are very favourable for alloys of metals 
in Groups VI A, VITA, VIII A, B, and C with one another, and are still 
favourable for alloys of these groups with the corresponding element of 
Group V A, but on going back to Group IV A the zone of unfavourable 
size-factor is approached for Groups VI-VIII. For Groups IV A-VIII 
the atomic diameters of the elements of a given Group are so nearly the 
same for the Second and Third Long Periods that the same relations 
apply for alloys of these Periods with one another. 'The atomic diameters 
of the corresponding elements of the First Long Period are systematically 
smaller, but the values are such that any combination of metals of 
Groups VI A-VIII is within the favourable zone, although on passing 
to Group I B, the atomic diameters of silver and gold place them on the 
borderline of the favourable zone for the elements with the smallest 
atomic diameters (Cr, Fe, Co, Ni, Cu) in the First Long Period. These 
size-factors relations are reflected strikingly in the equilibrium diagrams 
of many of the binary systems. 

It is a general principle that solid solutions in the close-packed 
hexagonal modifications of transition metals are much more restricted 
than those in the face-centred cubic or body-centred cubic forms. That 
this effect is electronic in origin is suggested by the fact that in the 
system Ti-Zr there are continuous solid solutions in both Oo (c.p. 
hexagonal) and £ (b.c. cubic) modifications, although the size-factor is 
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here less favourable than in the systems Ti-Nb and Ti-Ta where there 
are continuous solid solutions between f-titanium and the body-centred 
cubic niobium or tantalum, but only slight solid solutions of these 
metals in «-titanium. The data are summarized in table 3 which shows 
that in every case (except Ti-Zr) the solubility is greater in B-titanium. 


Table 3. Titanium Alloys 


Maximum solubility (atomic per cent) 
Solute and Group 
a Ti (c.p. hex.) B Ti (b.c. cube) 

Al IIIA 38 49 

Si ‘ 0-3 5 

Zr hiv - 100 100 
SiimeclY.b 10 12 

V 3 at 600°C 100 

Nb +V 2 at 600°C 100 

Ta } 24 at 600°C 100 

Cr <0°5 100 at high temperatures 
Mo +VI 0-8 at 600°C 100 

WwW 0-2 21 

Mn VII 0-4 30 

Fe <0°5 23 

Co +VIII <1-0 10? 

Ni 0-3 12 

Cu ca. 2 14 

Ag -IB ca. 7 25 2 

Au : <25 


Table 3 also shows that for elements in the same Period, there is a 
progressive diminution in solubility* on passing from V (100%)+Cr (100% 
at high temperatures only)-+Mn (30%%)+Fe (23%)-+Co (ca. 10%). The 
change on passing from V-+Cr may be ascribed to a less favourable 
size-factor since chromium is only just on the borderline, whilst vanadium 
is within the favourable zone. The further diminution on passing from 
Cr-+>Mn->Fe—Cof cannot be ascribed to size-factor effects, and there is a 
clear resemblance to the general diminution in solubility in copper with 
increasing separation in the Periodic Table of the solvent and solute in 
the series Cu-Zn, Cu-Ga, Cu—Ge, Cu—As. 


* All compositions quoted are in atomic percentages. 
} The data for cobalt are inaccurate and it is not possible to say whether there 


is really an increase on passing to nickel whose solubility in 8-titanium is 
12 atomic per cent. : 


ll 1, 
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With nickel as solvent a similar effect is shown on passing back along 
the Periodic Table, the values of the maximum solubility in this metal 
being Co (100%)+Fe (100% at high temperatures, superlattices at low 
temperatures)>Mn (100% at high temperatures, intermediate phases at 
low temperatures)>Cr (48%)+V (44°%)->Ti (11%). The slight diminu- 
tion on passing from Cr->V, and the much larger fall on passing to 
titanium can be ascribed to size-factor effects, but the remaining 
differences cannot be explained in this way. In the alloys of copper and 
silver with elements of well-defined valency, considerable generalization 
of the liquidus, solidus, and solid solubility data has been obtained (see 
Hume-Rothery and Raynor 1954) in terms of size-factor and valency, 
and for alloys of the transition metals with one another, there is a general 
tendency for the parts of the equilibrium diagrams which concern the 
primary solid solutions to be controlled by the size-factor, and the 
difference between the numbers of the Groups to which the solvent and 
solute belong, although precise numerical relations have not yet been 
discovered. 

It is of interest to see whether the abnormalities in the sequence 
of physical properties of the elements occurring at manganese in the 
First Long Period are reflected in their behaviour in solid solutions. 
Figure 12(a) which is due to Pearson (1951) shows the lattice 
spacing/composition curves for solid solutions of Ti, V, Cr, Mn, Fe, Co, and 
Cu in nickel. The lattice expansion at a given atomic percentage of 
solute diminishes rapidly on passing from Ti-+>V-Cr in agreement with the 
order expected from the atomic diameters, and the :mcreasing atomic 
number. On passing to manganese there is a marked lattice expansion 
which becomes less pronounced on passing from Mn->Fe-—>Co, with a slight 
increase in expansion on passing to copper. The lattice spacing/compo- 
sition curves for solid solutions in «-iron (Sutton and Hume-Rothery, 
unpublished), show an analogous effect ; the slopes of the curves diminish 
rapidly on passing from Ti+V-—-Cr, and again on passing from Mn-Co, 
but the curves for solid solutions of chromium and manganese in «-iron 
are nearly the same. For the solid solutions in nickel, the liquidus and 
solidus curves fall less and less steeply on passing from Ti+V->Cr, as would 
be expected from the size-factors and the relative positions of solvent and 
solute in the Periodic Table. On passing to manganese, the liquidus and 
solidus curves of the Ni-rich solid solution fall unexpectedly steeply, and 
then in the systems Ni-Fe, and Ni-Co there is a marked recovery. These 
results are summarised in figs. 12 (b) and 12 (c) which are due to Pearson, 
and when taken together with the lattice spacing data referred to above, 
they suggest that the abnormal behaviour of manganese in the sequences 
of physical properties (§ 2) is a real characteristic which is carried over into 
some alloys. 

Figures 12 (6) and 12 (c) include also the liquidus and solidus curves for 
the solid solution of zinc and copper in nickel, and it will be seen that there 
is a close resemblance between the curves for manganese and zinc. This is 
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suggestive in view of the known stability of divalent manganous 
compounds involving the exactly half-filled (3d)° sub-group, and as shown 
below, there are other suggestions that in some composition ranges of the 
system Ni-Mn, the manganese is divalent. 


Fig. 12 
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(a) Lattice spacing curves for nickel solid solutions. 
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(6) Liquidus curves for nickel alloys. (c) Solidus curves for Ni alloys 


The concept of a stable (3d)> half-filled sub i 
-group may also explain the 
curious effects found in alloys with copper. In the system Cu_Ni, there is 
a continuous solid solution which is readily understood from either the 
C.E. or the R.V.B. view points. In the systems Cu-Co and Cu—Fe the 
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solid solutions on both sides of the equilibrium diagrams are restricted 
(<10 atomic per cent), but a continuous solid solution is formed between 
y-Mn and copper, and the latter element is appreciably soluble in 6-Mn. 
In contrast to this, copper and chromium are immiscible in both liquid and 
solid states. If manganese is divalent, and involves the exactly half-filled 
(3d)? sub-group, its bonding electrons will occupy (sp) hybrid orbitals, and 
we can understand why these mix readily with electrons of the same 
type in copper. Although the ground state of the free atom of chromium 
is (3d)°(4s)", there are no stable univalent compounds of chromium, and as 
the size factors are all favourable the equilibrium diagrams suggest that 
the electrons in copper and chromium are in states which do not mix 
easily. There is much evidence for manganese acting as though it were a 
divalent element in some alloys, but this is not always the case, and there 
is direct evidence for the existence of univalent manganese in other alloys. 
The most conclusive example is found in the ferromagnetic alloys of the 
Heusler type (Bradley and Rodgers 1936), Cu,MnAl, and Cu,MnIn, where 
the saturation moment is 4, and indicates a (3d)® grouping with four 
electrons of unpaired spin (Coles, Hume-Rothery and Myers 1949). With 
the remaining manganese electron, the three electrons from each atom of 
aluminium or indium, and one electron from each atom of copper give an 
electron : atom ratio of 3: 2 in agreement with the body-centred cubic 
structure—the structure is ordered. A study of the Mn-rich manganese- 
zinc equilibrium diagram by Coles (1950) strongly suggests that manganese 
is here univalent also. 


5.2. Alloys of Intermediate Composition 


Under this heading we shall include binary alloys lying outside the 
limits of a random solid solution, and within the composition range 
25-75 atomic per cent of one constituent. In general, solid solution alloys 
of transition metals with one another tend to form superlattices to an 
extent which is much greater than would be expected from differences in 
atomic diameters or electrochemical characteristics. Thus super- 
lattices are formed in systems such as Fe—Co and Fe—Ni where the atomic 
diameters and electrochemical characteristics are very similar. As 
explained previously (p. 179), the early ideas of Mott and Jones may 
provide an explanation of this. Alternatively, since these elements 
contain 1, 2 or 3 electrons fewer than the numbers required to form 
spherically symmetrical (3d)!° electron clouds, it is conceivable that an 
ordered structure is taken up so that the ‘ bumps’ in the electron clouds of 
one kind of atom fit into the hollows in the electron clouds of the other 
kind. Although superlattices are formed in systems such as Fe—Co where 
the atomic diameters and chemical valencies are very similar, the general 
tendency for the ordered structures to become more stable as the size- 
factors increase is still found. Figure 13 shows the general types of 
equilibrium diagram in the systems Ni-Co, Ni-Fe, Ni-Mn, Ni-Cr, Ni-V, 
Ni-Ti. In the first four of these, the size factors are very favourable, and 
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the superlattices Ni,;Fe, Ni;Mn and Ni,Cr undergo disordering on heating 
to relatively low temperatures. In the system Ni—V the atomic diameters 
are 2-5 kx and 2-62 kx respectively, and the Ni,V superlattice persists up 
to 1045°c and has a structure of the Al,Ti type (fig. 14). In the system 
Ni-Ti, the Ni,Ti phase with the DO 24 type of structure lies outside the 
limits of the face-centred cubic solid solution, and fig. 13 shows clearly 
how the increasing size-factor, and increasing difference between the 
positions of solvent and solute in the Periodic Table, unstable superlattices 
become more stable, and finally pass into intermetallic compounds. 


TEMPERATURE, °c, 


0 2 40 60 8 1000 2 4 60 & 1000 20 440, 60 80 100 


SOLUTE ATOMIC PER CENT. 
The Ni-Ti, Ni-V, Ni-Cr, Ni-Mn, Ni-Fe, and Ni-Co equilibrium 
diagrams (schematic). 


The system nickel-vanadium is of interest in that apart from the usual 
tendency to form a superlattice at the compositions A,B (Ni,V denoted @ 
in fig. 15), a second type of ordered structure (5) is formed at the composition 
Ni,V. This structure is shown in fig. 16, and the system is remarkable 
for the way in which the random solid solution which extends to more 
than 40 atomic per cent at high temperatures, takes up different ordered 
arrangements at low temperatures. In fig. 15 the phase in the region 
55-70 atomic per cent vanadium is denoted o, and has the same general 
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Fig. 14 


The @(NisV) Phase. (a) The unit cell; (6) the relationship of the 8-atom unit cell 
to the cell containing 16 atoms in terms of which Al,Ti types of structure 
are generally described. 
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The Nickel-Vanadium Equilibrium Diagram. 


The 8(Ni,V) Phase, showing the relationship of the f.c. monoclinic and 
b.c. orthorhombic unit cells. 
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type of structure as the equiatomic o phase in the system Fe-Cr. This 
latter phase was at first thought to be of a superlattice type, but when it 
was discovered that phases with similar structures appeared in the 
system Cr—Mn in the region 75-80 atomic per cent manganese, and at a 
composition including NiV, in the system Ni-V, it was considered more 
likely to be an electron compound, and this interpretation was confirmed 
by the fact that the same structure is formed by f-uranium. The 
electronic structure of the o-phases is not, however, understood. Attempts 
have been made by Sully (Sully and Heal 1948, Sully 1951) to interpret them 
on the assumption that the electrons from one kind of atom fill the holes 
in the ‘ atomic orbitals’ of the Pauling hypothesis. This interpretation 
appears to us improbable because (a) some o-phases are ferromagnetic at 
low temperatures, and (6) as explained in §4.9, the Pauling non-integral 
valencies and holes are not constants which can be carried over from one 
structure to another. Examination shows that other valency schemes 
will generalize the composition limits of the c-phases as well as that based 
on the Pauling scheme, and for the present the structure is not understood. 

‘In alloys of transition metals with elements such as zinc, aluminium, 
gallium, etc., phases are sometimes found whose structures are the same 
as some of the well-known ‘ electron compounds’ in copper and silver 
alloys. The best known examples of these are the well-known y-brass 
structures which occur at compositions such as Ni;Zn,,, Fe;Zn.,, Mn;Zng,, 
in which the characteristic electron : atom ratio of 21 : 13 is obtained if 
a zero valency to the transition metal is ascribed. No great emphasis should 
be placed on a supposed exact zero valency of the transition metal in 
these compounds, because they are often of widely variable composition. 
Apart from this, the detailed examination of the y-brass type of structure 
in the systems copper—aluminium (Bradley, Goldschmidt and Lipson 1938) 
and copper—gallium (Betterton and Hume-Rothery 1951, Hume-Rothery, 
Betterton and Reynolds 1951) has shown that, beyond a certain stage, 
increasing percentage of the element of higher valency results in the 
formation of a defect structure, in which atoms drop out of the lattice in 
such a way as to preserve a constant number of electrons per unit cell, 
the latter quantity being the real characteristic of Brillouin zone theory.* 
Until accurate measurements have been made of the lattice spacings 
and densities of these phases, it is not possible to be certain of the valencies 
of the transition metals. For the moment one can only say that, using the 
normal valencies (Zn, Cd 2; Al, Ga 3) the transition metal acts as though 
it exerted a low valency in phases such as Ni;Zn,,. Attempts have 
been made to interpret these phases in terms of the Pauling valencies, 
but as shown by Betterton, Reynolds and Hume-Rothery (1951) these 
do not give such a good generalization as the normal valencies, and as 
emphasized in §4.9 there is no reason to expect the non-integral valencies 
of any R.V.B. hypothesis to be constant in different structures. 


* The empirical discovery of the electron concentration rules was possible 


only because most structures do not involve many lattice vacancies. 
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In copper, silver and gold alloys it is well known that body-centred 
cubic phases tend to occur at an electron concentration of 1-5, and this 
has been explained by the theory of Jones (1937). In some alloys with 
transition metals, body-centred cubic phases occur at compositions which 
correspond to an electron concentration of 1-5 if the transition metal 
exerts a zero-valency (e.g. NiAl, CoAl). It may be objected that the 
body-centred cubic phase can be formed for reasons quite different from 
those of electron concentration,* but the work of Bradley and Taylor 
(1937), and of Lipson and Taylor (1939) on defect lattices in NiAl is in 
such good agreement with the requirements of Brillouin zone theory 
(assuming zero valency for nickel) that it is highly probable that the 
number of valency electrons per unit cell is the controlling factor. In the 
system nickel—zinc, the body-centred cubic phase does not occur at the 
composition (NiZn;) required by zero-valent nickel, but is found at the 
equiatomic composition NiZn. Coles and Hume-Rothery (1951) interpret 
this as indicating the existence of univalent nickel in the range of 
composition concerned, and there is indeed a close agreement between 
the forms of the Cu-Zn and Ni-Zn equilibrium diagrams in the 
equiatomic region. These investigators found that in the system Ni-Mn 
the body-centred cubic phase existed at high temperatures in the 
equiatomic region, so that manganese here behaved in the same way as 
zine which is presumably divalent. The assumption of valencies merely 
to produce an electron concentration of 1-5 for body-centred cubic 
phases is admittedly not conclusive, but in so far as it is valid there is 
much evidence that nickel acts as a univalent element over a certain 
range of composition. On the other hand, although the solubility limit 
in the Ni-rich «-solid solution of the system Ni-Zn is what would be 
expected for univalent nickel and divalent zinc, the corresponding 
solubilities in the «-solid solutions of the systems Ni-Ga and Ni-Ge are 
not at the values expected for valencies of Ni 1, Ga 3, Ge 4. In so far 
as the assignment of valencies is valid in this type of alloy, it seems quite 
certain that the valency of nickel may vary from about zero in Ni;Zng,, 
to unity in NiZn, and then possibly to a higher value in nickel-rich alloys. 
It is probable that this behaviour is quite general, and that the valency 
of a transition metal may vary, not only from one system to another, but 
with the composition in any one system. 


5.3. Dilute Solid Solutions of Transition Metals in Other Metals 

With the exception of the alloys of Mn or Ni with copper, solid solutions of 
transition metals in other metals are generally limited. Some investigations 
have been carried out, however, on the effects of small amounts of transition 
elements on the «/z+f8 and f/x+f boundaries in copper-zine and 
copper-aluminium alloys (Hume-Rothery 1948, Hume-Rothery and 
Haworth 1952). The positions of these boundaries are controlled mainly 
“Tignes AP AO OE SSI eI pts a 


* Thus the alkali metals and barium are body-centred cubic. 
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by the condition that a constant valency-electron/atom ratio be main- 
tained, so that from their behaviour in ternary alloys the electron 
contribution of the third element may be deduced. The effective 
valencies derived on this basis are shown in table 4. In the alloys with zinc, 
the apparent valencies of Ni, Co, and Fe are almost the same as the 
numbers of 4s electrons per atom in the crystals of these elements. 
Almost the same values are given by Fe and Co in the alloys with 
aluminium, but nickel behaves anomalously. In both zine and 
aluminium alloys, manganese acts as though its valency were slightly 
less than 2. 


Table 4 
Cu-Zn Cu—Al 
Valency Sa AS 
watp | a+6/6 || afatB | o+B/B 
Mn 1-83 1-83 1-91 1-93 
Fe 1-0 1-0 1-] 0-9 
Co 0-8 0-8 0-9 — 
Ni 0-61 0-61 1-75 0-02 


5.4. Theoretical Models for Alloys 


In theoretical discussions of the alloys of normal metals a collective 
electron (C.E.) model is used. Thus the band structure of the y-copper— 
zinc phase is regarded as common to all the atoms of the crystal, each type 
of atom contributing to this band a number of electrons equal to its 
conventional valency. In a similar way discussions of dilute solid 
solutions in magnesium (Jones 1949, 1950) assume that the band 
structure is essentially that of pure magnesium (modified only by the 
slight changes due to variations in the relative lattice dimensions), and that 
changes in concentration change only the extent to which this is occupied 
by electrons. 

In discussing very dilute solid solutions of arsenic in germanium, how- 
ever, it has been assumed (Mott 1951) that the extra electron provided by 
an arsenic atom enters a state described by a localized wave function 
based on this atom and not one in the conduction band. Friedel (1952 a 
b) has suggested a related localized wave function (LWF) model for dilute 
solid solutions of zinc, gallium, ete., in copper, but this seems less successful 
than the collective band model (Jones 1937) in describing the behaviour of 
these alloys. 

Resonating valence bond (RVB) models of the type discussed in §4.9 
have been applied only to the magnetic properties of transition metal 
alloys. 

5.4.1. The Collective Electron Model 


The C.E. model (applied to separate d- and s-bands) has been used by 
Wohlfarth in a number of papers (1948, 1949 a, b) in which the magnetic 
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properties of nickel alloys are discussed. Satisfactory agreement with 
experiment is obtained for nickel-cobalt alloys and nickel-rich nickel— 
copper alloys, 3d- and 4s-bands common to both types of atom in the alloy 
and of the character of those in pure nickel being assumed. It is to be 
noted that in each of these alloy systems the component metals are 
nearest neighbours in the Periodic Table. In the discussion of nickel— 
palladium alloys, bands of the same type were assumed to be formed 
by the 3d and 4s functions of the nickel atoms with 4d and 5s functions 
respectively of the palladium atoms. 

Since both nickel and palladium have about 0-6 unoccupied d-band 
states a C.E. model would lead one to expect filled d-bands, and therefore 
diamagnetism, when the concentration of the Group I B metal exceeded 
about 60°, in nickel-copper and palladium-silver alloys. It has been 
pointed out (Coles 1952) that such behaviour is in fact shown by the 
palladium-silver alloys, but that there is strong evidence for the existence 
of unoccupied 3d states in the copper-rich copper-nickel alloys. (Such 
evidence is by no means restricted to the magnetic properties, being 
supplied also by all the physical data available for these alloys.) 

In the solid state both nickel and palladium may be represented as 
(n—1)d**ns®°®; but the free atom of nickel has the ground state 
3d84s?, whereas that of palladium is 4d'°. This difference has been made 
the basis of an explanation of the behaviour of the above alloys suggested 
by Hume-Rothery (1952). Increasing freedom of the nickel atom leads 
to an increase in the number of unoccupied d-states per atom, while an 
opposite effect obtains for palladium ; and since, in these alloy systems, 
the transition metal is entering a lattice of larger spacing and smaller ionic 
volume than its own, palladium can be expected to show a 4d!° configura- 
tion while nickel will tend towards the configuration 3d°4s?._ On these 
grounds it might be expected that platinum (ground state 5d%6s?) would 
behave, in alloys, more like nickel than like palladium. Attention has 
been directed on p. 193 to the way in which the tendency of nickel to 
behave as univalent results in the appearance of a body-centred cubic 6 
phase at the equi-atomic composition, and at higher temperatures, in the 
system nickel-zinc : this phase has been shown by Schramm (1938) to be 
markedly paramagnetic. In the closely related system palladium— 
cadmium a similar phase is found at about 60°% cadmium (Nowotny, 
Stempfl and Bittner 1951); this seems, in general agreement with the 
above suggestion, to imply a smaller valency for palladium than for 
nickel in this type of alloy, although not a zero-valency. The palladium— 
zinc system (Koster and Zwicker 1951) is more complicated, with 
body-centred structures occurring on either side of a PdZn phase with the 
CuAu structure* ; but only the solid solution of zine in palladium is 
paramagnetic (Nowotny, Bauer and Stempfl 1950, 1951). Body-centred 
cubic phases are not found in the platinum—zine and platinum—cadmium 


pope ee SS 
* Similar structures are shown by NiZn (low temperatures), PdCd, PtCd, 
PtZn, PdHg, and PtHg. ae 
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systems, but a phase with the NiAs structure occurring in the latter at 
about 66°, cadmium shows marked paramagnetism (Nowotny, Bauer. 
Stempfl and Bittner 1951). In the alloys of nickel, palladium and 
platinum with cadmium and zine diamagnetic y phases are found at 
compositions M;Zn,, and M;Cd,,, so that in all these the Group VIII C 
element would seem to be in a d?° state. 
5.4.2. The Localized Wave-Function Model 

In the above discussion of the breakdown of the C.E. picture in copper- 
rich nickel-copper alloys an L.W.F. picture for the d-electrons of the 
dissolved nickel atoms is implicit. For dilute solid solutions of transition 
metals in non-transition metals Jones (1953) has explicitly postulated that 
the d-electrons of the solute atoms are in localized states about their 
respective atoms, although there exists a conduction band, common to all 
atoms of the crystal, which may contain electrons contributed by the 
solute atoms. (In the terminology of the RVB models this conduction 
band is composed of (sp) hybrid states, as distinct from (spd) hybrids.) 
The number of electrons contributed to the conduction band by a solute 
transition metal atom will be the difference between the number of 
electrons in its localized d-states and the total number of its outer electrons. 
Jones showed that the former number should depend on the value of the 
Fermi energy in the conduction band, and suggested that this dependence 
provided an explanation of the valencies derived for transition metals in 
dilute solid solution (see §5.3) by Hume-Rothery and Haworth. On any 
simple L.W.F. picture these should be integral; but Jones pointed out 
that there are configurations of closely similar energy for nickel, a mixture 
of which might account for its apparently fractional’ valency. (The 
suggestion that non-suppressible ordering might modify the situation in 
some alloys arose from a misunderstanding of the experimental methods.) 

It seems probable that an L.W.F. model should be appropriate even 
for dilute solid solutions of one transition metal in another, if they are 
not close neighbours in the Periodic Table, and a number of properties 
(some of which have already been discussed) seem to suggest that this is 
especially likely when the component metals of the alloy lie on opposite 
sides of the break observed in the properties of the elements. Thus an 
L.W.F. model has been suggested (Coles 1951) as a suitable basis for the 
discussion of the effects of small amounts of iron, cobalt, or nickel on 
titanium shown by the results of McQuillan (1951). 

No theoretical models have yet been put forward for alloy phases where 
a transition metal is present to the extent of, say, 20-50% in alloys with 
a dissimilar metal. Interactions between the d-electrons of the transition 
metal atoms must certainly take place, but theory gives no indication 
of whether a d-band, which is a property of these randomly arranged 
atoms only, can be said to exist. A large linear term in the specific heat 
of copper-nickel alloys of this type* seems to point to the presence of 
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such interactions, and of some type of band for the d-states of the nickel 
atoms only. Ferromagnetic interactions are shown clearly in gold-iron 
alloys containing as little as 6°{ of iron (Kaufmann, Pan and Clark 1945), 
but one would expect an L.W.F. treatment to be more appropriate than 
a collective band treatment for such alloys. Materials of this type might 
usefully be discussed in terms of R.V.B. models, but the application of 
these to alloys has been limited mainly to the discussion of ferromagnetic 
moments in terms of a variation of the number of electrons in a fixed 
number of atomic d-orbitals. Alloy formation in aluminium-transition 
metal systems has also been discussed in terms of these models, and this 
topic is considered fully in the section that follows. 


$6. ALLOYS OF ALUMINIUM WITH THE TRANSITION METALS 
6.1. Introductory 


Aluminium alloys with many transition metals, and in most systems 
intermediate phases are formed which give rise to complicated 
equilibrium diagrams. These phases have aroused great interest because 
some of them occur in industrial alloys, and their intensive study has 
led to results of importance in the general development of alloy theory. 
In the present section we describe some of the phases found in alloys 
of aluminium with the elements Ti—V—Cr—Mn—Fe—Co—Ni—Cu. 
Previous reviews on some aspects of this subject have already been 
published (Raynor 1949), but some of these involve an interpretation 
which appears to us to be improbable or incorrect, and the following survey 
is therefore submitted. As the theoretical interpretation is a matter 
of acute controversy, we have as far as possible separated the facts 
from their interpretation. 


6.2. The Equilibrium Diagrams 


Figures 17 (a) to 17 (e) show the equilibrium diagrams of the alloys 
of aluminium with the above series of elements, and the following points 
may be noted :— 

6.2.1. Aluminium-Titanium and Aluminium—Vanadium 

The aluminium-rich phases are of the same composition Al,Ti, Al,V, 
and crystal structure (p. 191). The complete equilibrium diagram of 
the system Al-V is not known, and is much needed. The system AI-Ti 
is remarkable for the wide solid solutions* of aluminium in both 
a-Ti (c.p. hex) and £-Ti (b.c. cube), and in the intermediate y-phase, 
and it is one of the few systems in which the formation of a substitutional 
solid solution raises the temperature of the «=f transformation. The 
diagram suggests that the two kinds of atom resemble one another more 
te Se 


* Many metals of appropriate atomic diameter are soluble in B-Ti, but very 
few in the c.p. hexagonal Ti. 
Pa 
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than would be expected, and it is possible that this is due to a continuation 
of the well-known diagonal principle 


Li Be 
x \ 
Na Mg Al 
Lis 
6.2.2. Aluminium—Chromium and Aluminiwm—Manganese 


These equilibrium diagrams resemble one another in that, on the 
aluminium-rich sides, there are numerous intermediate phases formed by 
peritectic reactions, whilst the phases with the highest proportion of 
aluminium are Al;Cr and Al,Mn, in contrast to those of the type Al,X 
in the vanadium and titanium alloys. Aluminium is freely soluble in 
chromium and 6-manganese, the maximum solubility being of the same 
order (45 atomic per cent) in each of these body-centred cubic solvents. 
It is also soluble in y- and f-manganese, but almost insoluble in 
a-manganese. In each system the solubility of the transition metal in 
aluminium is small. 


6.2.3. Aluminium—Iron 


On passing from (Al-Mn)-+(Al-Fe) the aluminium-rich compound 
reverts to the composition Al,X of the alloys* with titanium and 


' vanadium: The solubility of iron in aluminium is very small, but 


aluminium is freely soluble in body-centred cubic «-iron, and the solid 
solutions give rise to the well-known Fe,Al and FeAl types of super- 
lattice (Bradley and Jay 1932). As explained on p. 161 the saturation 
moment of iron is reduced by 2-22 1, for each atom of aluminium entering 
into solid solution. The equilibrium diagram of the iron-rich alloys is 
of the closed y-loop type, and the maximum solubility of aluminium 
in y-iron is only 2 atomic per cent. 


6.2.4. Aluminium—Cobalt and Aluminium—Nickel 


The equilibrium diagrams of these two systems resemble each other 
in many respects. The solubilities of both cobalt and nickel in aluminium 
are very small. Aluminium is almost insoluble in close-packed hexagonal 
«-cobalt, but is freely soluble in the face-centred cubic B-cobalt, and also 
in nickel. As stated on p. 161 the saturation moment of nickel is reduced 
by 3, for each atomic substitution of aluminium, and the behaviour in 
cobalt is similar, so that in each case the holes in the d-band are filled 
by valency electrons from aluminium. Each system contains a body- 
centred cubic phase whose freezing point rises to a high maximum at 


the equiatomic composition. On the aluminium-rich side, the system 
emi ea ea eee ens ee Ss 

* According to Bradley and Taylor (1938) the phase Al,;Fe decomposes at low 
temperatures into Fe,Al, and Fe,Al,, but Dr. W. H. Taylor informs us that this 
has not been confirmed by recent work at the Cavendish Laboratory and at 
Birmingham. 
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ALNi has phases based on the composition Al,Ni, and Al,Ni, so that 
considered empirically the phases in this system contain 3 atoms of 
aluminium with 1, 2, and 3 atoms of nickel respectively. The system 
aluminium-—cobalt contains phases based on the composition Al;Cog, 
Al,,Co3, and Al,Co,, so that when the equiatomic phase is included, 
there are phases containing 10 atoms of aluminium with 4, 6, and 10 atoms 
of cobalt. 
6.2.5. Aluminiwm—Copper 

On the copper-rich side, this system shows the well known «, f, and 
‘ y ’-phases whose general relations are well understood in terms of electron 
theory. On the aluminium-rich side, the maximum solubility of copper in 
aluminium is 2:5 atomic per cent at the eutectic temperature. The 
first intermetallic phase is based on the composition CuAl,, although the 
exact whole number atomic ratio lies slightly to the copper-rich side of the 
homogeneous region. This is the only phase considered in the present 
section. 


From the above survey it will be seen that in these alloys, the inter- 
mediate phases with the highest proportion of aluminium are based on the 
compositions : 

Al,Cu—Al,Ni—Al,.;Co—Al, Fe—Al,Mn—Al,Cr—Al, V—AI, Ti. 
Considered empirically there is a clear suggestion of a sequence 2,3. . .6, 7 
for the number of aluminium atoms associated with one atom of the 
transition metals from copper to manganese, except for a slight irregularity 
in the region of Co-Fe. This tendency was first pointed out by G. V. 
Raynor (1949), and it may be expressed empirically by saying that 
(except for iron) the number of atoms of aluminium associated with one 
atom of a transition metal is equal to the number of steps in the Periodic 
Table from the metal concerned to Group ITI B. 


6.3. Melting Point Relations 

When an intermetallic compound melts without decomposition, its 
melting point is an indication of the ability of the structure to resist 
thermal vibration, and is usually a rough measure of the strength of the 
interatomic bonding. When an intermetallic compound melts with a 
peritectic decomposition, the temperature of the peritectic horizontal 
involves equilibrium between one liquid and two solid phases, and is 
no indication of the strength of the interatomic bonding of the melting 
phase. Thus in fig. 18 the compound X melts with decomposition at 
the peritectic temperature ¢, to form liquid of composition B, and solid 
of composition Y. The equilibrium (Liquid B+Solid Y—Solid X) 
involves the free energies of both solid X and solid Y as well as that 
of the liquid phase. In fig. 18 AB is the portion of the liquidus 
that of the liquid phase. In fig. 18 AB is the portion of the liquidus 
involving equilibrium with solid X, and if the composition B of the liquid 
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at the peritectic horizontal is not too far from X, we may extrapolate the 
liquidus AB until it reaches the composition X at the temperature f,. 
The temperature t, may be regarded as that at which X would melt without 
change of composition, if it were not for the intervention of the phase Y. 
For convenience we shall call such temperatures the E.C. (extrapolated 
congruent) melting points, and in so far as melting points may be used as a 
rough measure of interatomic bonding, we suggest that it is E.C. rather 
than the peritectic temperatures which should be used ; this procedure is 


TEMPERATURE 


COMPOSITION 


Extrapolated congruent melting point for a compound melting with peritectic 
decomposition. 

admittedly an approximation, and the extrapolated values should not be 

compared too closely. 

In fig. 19 we show the melting points of the intermediate phases which 
melt without change of composition, together with the peritectic and E.C. 
melting point temperatures where peritectic horizontals are involved. 
The following points may now be noted. 

(a) In the nickel alloys the E.C. melting point of NiAl, is very slightly 
above the straight line joining the melting points of the pure metals. 
With increasing nickel content, there is a rapid rise in the melting points, 
and the E.C. points for NiAl;, Ni,Al,, and NiAl* lie on a straight line 
rising markedly above that joining the points for the pure metals. 
ed EE a ee eee 

* NiAl melts without change of composition. 
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Fig. 19 
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(b) The melting points of NiAl and CoAl are very nearly the same, but 
the E.C. melting points (and also the peritectic temperatures) for the 
aluminium-rich cobalt phases are systematically higher than those for the 
nickel phases. The points for Co,Aly, Co,Al;, and CoAl are an almost 
linear function of the composition, and the straight line passes almost 
through the melting point of aluminium. 

(c) The points for FeAl, and Fe,Al, are very near to those for cobalt 
alloys of similar compositions, but the points for FeAl is almost 400°c 
lower than those for CoAl and NiAI. 

(d) The E.C. melting points for MnAl,, MnAl,, and MnAl, are below 
those for cobalt alloys of similar composition, and the MnAl point is 
about 100°c below that for FeAl. The points for the chromium phases 
are above those for cobalt, whilst that for TiAl, is even higher. The 
manganese points are thus lower than would be expected from those for 
alloys with adjacent elements. 

(e) The point for CuAl, lies below the straight line joining the points for 
Al and NiAl;, and this difference (denoted BC in fig. 19) is equal to the 
length AB where A is the point corresponding to a hypothetical CoAl, in 
the cobalt series. The point for NiAl, is thus almost exactly half way 
between what would be expected from the values for the cobalt alloys and 
for CuAl,. 

The significance of these relations is discussed later. 


6.4. Crystal Structures and Interatomic Distances 


(a) CuAl,.—The crystal structure of CuAl, is shown in fig. 20. The 
structure is tetragonal, space group D}®, with cell constants a—6-05 (2), 
c=4-87 (8), c/a=0-806. Homogeneous alloys always contain excess of 
aluminium above the ideal composition CuAl,, but it is not known whether 
this is due to copper atoms dropping out from the lattice, or to substitu- 
tional or interstitial solution of excess atoms of aluminium. 

The structure of fig. 20 is such that the copper atoms form vertical chains, 
the length of the Cu—Cu bond being 2-44 kx, which is distinctly less than 
the distance in metallic copper (2:55 kx), and this is the real characteristic 
of the structure. Each copper atom has 8 aluminium neighbours at 
2-59 kx, these being arranged in two squares set at an angle of 45° to one 


a ee 

Fig. 19. The melting points of the aluminium-transition metal phases are 
plotted against the compositions in atomic percentages. In cases where 
the phase melts with decomposition at a peritectic horizontal, the phase 
is represented by a thick vertical line, of which the lower end represents 
the peritectic temperature, and the upper end gives the extrapolated 
congruent (E.C.) melting point (see p. 201). The E.C. melting points 
are often only approximate. The points for the systems Al-Ni, Al-Co 
and Al-Mn are enclosed in shaded regions for easy distinction ; these 
regions give a rough indication of the variation of melting point with 
composition in the systems concerned, but they are of course not actual 
curves from the equilibrium diagrams. The oblique dotted lines show 
how certain points extrapolate approximately linearly to the values 
for the transition metals concerned. The vertical dotted line is referred 
to in (e) above. 
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another. This distance is less than would be expected from the atomic 
radii of aluminium, and copper (1-43-+ 1-27=2-70 kx), but is approximately 
that expected for a structure in which Brillouin zone overlaps are not 
concerned,* since in this case the atomic radius of aluminium is 1-35 kx, 
and the expected Cu—Al distance is 1-35-+ 1-27=2-63 kx. 

The aluminium atoms are arranged in pairs with an Al-Al bond 
length of 2-71 kx, the normal length expected in the absence of Brillouin 
zone overlap effects. Each aluminium atom has also two Al neighbours 
(Al IV) at 2-90 kx, and four Al neighbours (Al V) at 3-09 kx arranged 
above one another in planes above and below, whilst in its own plane there 
are four Al neighbours (Al VI) at 3-22 kx. 


PSA, oF 
See =C): 


O Al atoms in the projection plane. 
Cu atoms C/4 above and below the 
projection plane. 
© Alatoms C/2 above and below the 
projection plane. 


The CuAl, type of structure is formed in several other binary metallic 
systems including Nu,Au, Pb,Au, Pb,Pd, Pb,Rh, Ge,Fe, Sn,Fe, Sn,Co, 
Ni,B, Fe,B. According to Wallbaum (1935) these are all characterized by a 
constant value of the parameter which determines the position of the 
B atoms in the cell of the AB, compound. This appears most improbable, 
and a more detailed determination of the crystal structures is desirable. 
The theoretical significance of these structures is dealt with later. 

(b) NiAl;.—The structure is orthorhombic (Bradley and Taylor 1937 b) 
space group C3), with cell constants w=6-5982, b=7-3515, c=4-8021 kx. 
Each nickel atom has 8 close neighbours at distances between 2-42 and 
2-52 kx, and a ninth at 2:72 kx. The sum of the normal atomic radii 
is 1-43-+ 1-25=2-68 kx, whilst if the value for aluminium is taken to be 
1-35 kx in the absence of Brillouin zone effects, the sum is 2:60 kx. The 
interatomic distances thus involve a distinct contraction. Figure 21 
shows the arrangement of the aluminium atoms round each nickel atom ‘ 


* See Hume-Rothery and Raynor (1940). ; é 
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the structure contains layers of aluminium atoms, and also distorted 
hexagonal rings with alternate neighbours of nickel and aluminium. 
The aluminium atoms are divided into two structural types, in each of 
which the atom has two close nickel neighbours (2:42-2:46 kx), and one 
nickel neighbour at a greater distance (2-52 or 2:72 kx). Each aluminium 
atom has six aluminium neighbours at distances varying from 2-72- 
2-87 kx ; these distances are the normal values to be expected for varying 
degrees of Brillouin zone overlap. The average Ni—Al distance is 2-46 kx, 
and according to Bradley and Taylor (1937) the same average value is 
found for the eight Ni—Al close distances of approach in Ni,Al,, whilst in 
the caesium chloride structure of Ni-Al the Ni—Al distance is 2-49 kx. 


Fig. 21 


To illustrate the arrangement of aluminium atoms round a nickel atom in 
NiAl,. The atoms A, B, C, are in a horizontal plane containing the 
nickel atom @. The atoms D, F, and H are vertically over E, G, and 
J respectively. 


(c) CogAly.—This crystal structure has been studied in detail by 
Douglas (1950). The structure is monoclinic, space group P20, and 
the cell constants are a=8-5392, b=6-277, c—6-2005 kx, B=94-760°. As 


shown in fig. 22 the structure contains well-defined crumpled* layers 


of aluminium atoms, between which the cobalt atoms lie so that each 
has nine aluminium neighbours. The arrangement round a cobalt atom 
is illustrated in fig. 23, from which it will be seen that six of the aluminium 


neighbours form almost (but not necessarily exactly) a trigonal prism,t 


whilst the remaining three lie in a plane half way between the top and 
bottom of the prism. The Al-Co distances vary between 2-37 and 


2-53 kx, and are thus appreciably shorter than would be expected from 
the sum of the atomic radii (1-43-- 1-25—2-68 kx), and are also shorter 


= * 
* We use the expression crumpled to denote that the atoms are not exactly in 
-one plane. 


+ The symmetry does not require an exact trigonal prism. 
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Fig. 22 


Co,Aly. Idealized structure to show arrangement of Al atoms round a Coatom. 
Each Co atom has 9 Al neighbours. Of these 6 may be regarded as. 
occupying the corners of a trigonal prism (but see footnote on p. 205).. 
The other 3 go round the prism roughly as shown. 
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than those expected on the assumption that aluminium has the atomic 
radius 1-35 kx corresponding to an absence of Brillouin zone overlap. 
This is in contrast to the Cu—Al distances in CuAl,, but resembles the 
shortening of the Ni—Al distances in NiAl,. In Co,Al, each aluminium 
atom has two cobalt neighbours, and the aluminium atoms are divided 
into five structural types, of which three have seven close Al neighbours, 
and the others eight and ten respectively. The Al-Al distances vary from 
2-70—-2-94 kx, so that the characteristic value 2-70 kx again appears, 
whilst the general range of values is much the same as in NiAl,. 

In the work of Douglas, electron counts were made in order to estimate 
the numbers of electrons associated with the atoms, and it was estimated 
that the cobalt atoms contained about 29 electrons, i.e. 2 more than the 
atomic number (27), whilst the values for the aluminium atoms varied 


Distribution of atoms in the unit cell of MnAl,. The bonds between the 
manganese atoms and their aluminium neighbours are shown. 


between 11-6 and 12-9 as compared with an atomic number of 13. These 
values depend on the assumption that the electron density falls to 
zero between the atoms, and as pointed out by Douglas, a uniform 
distribution of 2-5 electrons per atom throughout the cell would reduce 
the number of electrons per cobalt peak from 29 to 27. The results of 
the electron counts are thus not yet conclusive, although they may be 
regarded as disproving the suggestion of Pauling (1951) that the 
aluminium atoms have absorbed electrons from the cobalt. a 

(@) Mn Al,.—The crystal structure of this compound has been pee 
in detail by Nicol (1953), and is orthorhombic, space group D2;, with 
cell constants a—6-4847 kx, b=7-5366kx, c=8-8524 kx (all --0-0005). 


"The distribution of atoms in the unit cell is shown in fig. 24, and as can 


be seen from fig. 25 the structure contains closely-packed slightly 
puckered layers of aluminium atoms parallel to the (101) planes. Each 
manganese atom has ten aluminium neighbours of which two, denoted 


"Al, in fig. 24, are at 2-43 kx, and the remaining eight are at distances 
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from 2:54-2:64 kx. The bond length 2-43 kx is undoubtedly shorter than 
would be expected from the normal values, although it is larger than 
the closest Co—Al distance of approach in Co,Alby. 

The aluminium atoms divide themselves into three structural types 
Al,, Al,, and Al,, and the general environment of a manganese atom is 
shown in fig. 26. Each aluminium atom has 11 close neighbours, but 
whereas for the Al, and Al, atoms these consist of (2Mn-+49 Al), the 
neighbours of an Al, atom are (1 Mn+10 Al). The Al, atoms have the 
closest distances of approach both to Mn atoms (2-43 kx) and to each 
other, the length of the Al,-Al, bond being 2-57 kx, which is slightly 


greater than that for a normal co-valent bond (2-53 kx). The Al, atoms - 


form chains through the structure, the arrangement in these chains 
being as shown in fig. 27. The remaining Al-Al distances in the 
structure vary from 2-54—-2-89 kx. 


Fig. 25 


O Mn atom 


aD Al atom 
O Two superimposed 
Al atoms 


Projection of MnAl, structure down b-axis. 


Electron counts were made for this structure and suggested that the 
electron peaks for the Mn atoms were associated with 27-28 electrons, and 
those for the Al atoms with from 10-7-11-8 electrons. The background 
intensity was allowed for, and the results show that there is no 
transference of electrons from the manganese to the aluminium atoms, 
but the accuracy and justification of these methods is at present under 
discussion. 

(e) V Al; and Ti Al;.—The TiAl, type of structure has already been 
shown in fig. 14 in connection with the NisV (6) phase of the NiV system. | 


MnAl,. To illustrate the arrangement of aluminium atoms around each 
manganese atom. 


Atoms 3, 4, 5, and 6 are approximately at the corners of a vertical square with 
the manganese atom at its centre. Atoms 1, 2,7, and 8 nearly form a 
corresponding horizontal square, but atoms 7 and 8 are displaced 
outwards to admit the pair of Al(2) atoms 9 and 10. 


Fig. 27 


-MnAl,. To illutrate chains of Al(2) atoms through the structure. The 
Alatoms numbered 9 and 10 are those numbered 9 and 10 in fig. 26. 


a 
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In TiAl,, each Ti atom has 12 Al-neighbours, of which 4 are at 2-71 kx, 
and 8 at 2:88kx. These may be compared with the value of 
(1:43-+1-47=2-90 kx) expected from the normal atomic radii, whilst in 
the absence of effects due to Brillouin zone overlaps the values would be 
(1:35-+ 1-47= 2-82 kx). 


6.5. Ternary Alloys of Transition Metals with Aluminium 

The ternary alloys of aluminium with transition metals have aroused 
great interest because of their relation to the more complex industrial 
alloys in which small amounts of various transition metals are very often 
present. Much valuable work has been carried out by G. V. Raynor and 
his collaborators, who have devised elegant methods for the electrolytic 
extraction of single crystals of intermediate phases from ingots cooled 
under suitable conditions. Unfortunately the understanding of this work 
is difficult, and in the present section, only a few points will be dealt with. 
It is much to be hoped that further work of this type will make possible 
a clear interpretation of the data available. 

The structure of the phase Co,Al, has been described on p. 206. It was 
shown by Bradley and Taylor (1938) that in the ternary system Fe—Ni—Al 
a phase with the same structure occurred at the composition FeNiAl,, so 
that one atom of iron and oneof nickel appeared to be equivalent to two 
atoms of the intervening element cobalt. Raynor and Pfeil (1946) show 
that in the system Al—Co-Ni, the cobalt in Co,Al, can be replaced by 
nickel, the substitution taking place atom by atom so that the aluminium 
content remains unchanged. In the system Al-Co—Fe the work of 
Raynor and Waldron (1948) shows that a similar substitution of iron for 
cobalt can take place in Co,Aly. These investigators and also Raynor 
and Pfeil (1946) suggest that the system Al-Fe—Ni can be regarded as 
built up from the two systems Al-Co—Fe and Al—Co-—Ni on the principle 
that (2Co=Fe-+Ni). This correspondence is shown in fig. 28, in which (6) 
shows the 600°c isothermal of the system Fe—Al—Ni drawn in the form of 
the usual equilateral triangle, whilst fig. 28 (a) shows the 600°c isothermals 
of the systems Al-Co—Fe and Al-Co-Ni in the form of triangles with angles 
of 90°, 60°, and 30° respectively. In fig. 28 (a) the point E represents the 
binary compound Co,Aly, whilst the heavy line EF parallel to BD indicates 
an atom for atom substitution of nickel for cobalt until about 2/3 of the 
latter is replaced. The heavy line EG indicates similar substitution of 
iron for cobalt until 1/3 of the latter is replaced. In fig. 28 (b) the point 
H represents the composition FeNiAly and the heavy line HJ indicates an 
atom for atom substitution of nickel for iron, the point J lying in almost 
the same position as the point F in fig. 28 (a). The heavy line HK 
indicates an atom for atom substitution of iron for nickel in FeNiAl,, 
but this proceeds only to about one half the extent expected from fig. 28 (a). 
The general correspondence between the two halves of fig. 28 is, however, 
striking. The same figure shows that in FeAl, the iron may be replaced 
atom for atom by cobalt or nickel, the extent to which this replacement 


; 
v 
‘ 
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continues being roughly twice as great for cobalt as for nickel. In contrast 
to this, the phase Al,Ni dissolves only a little cobalt by atom for atom 
substitution, whilst in the system Al-Ni-Fe the solution of iron in Al,Ni 


takes place so that three atoms of nickel are replaced by two of iron, and 
one of aluminium.* 


nickel (atomic per cent) 


(a) 


0 5 10 15 20 25 


nickel (atomic per cent) 


(0) 


The above analogies would lead us to expect the ternary system 
Al-Fe-Ni to contain a phase FeNiAl; isomorphous with Co,Al;. This 
has not been found so far, but according to Bradley and Taylor (1938)t 
alloys of composition near to Fe,NiAl,, have a structure similar to 


* This can be seen clearly from fig. 15 (a4) of Raynor and Pfeil’s paper, 
J. Inst. Met., 1946/7, 73, 387. 

7 The diagrams fe fig. 28 refer to very slowly cooled alloys, and not to 
conditions of true equilibrium, but the general form is probably correct. 
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Co,Al,, so that here the fundamental ratio (2 Transition : 5 Al atoms) 
_ is maintained, although the principle of (2Co=Fe+Ni) no longer holds. 
With higher percentages of iron and nickel there is a continuous range 
of body-centred cubic solid solutions extending from AINi to AlFe, and 
according to the diagram of Bradley and Taylor (1938), the phase 
boundaries of this on the aluminium-rich side, although showing slight 
changes of direction at the points where equilibrium with different 
phases are involved, run roughly parallel to the Ni-Fe side of the 
triangular diagram, so that a general tendency to maintain a constant 
ratio of (Transition : Al atoms) persists, and the experimental work 
suggests strongly that one of the main characteristics of the systems 
Al-Co-Fe, Al-Co-Ni, and Al-Fe—Ni is the formation of phases whose 
composition limits correspond to constant ratios of (Transition : Al) atoms. 

The work of Raynor and his collaborators-has shown that somewhat 
similar principles underlie some of the ternary alloys of aluminium, 
manganese, and a third element. In the systems Al-Mn—Cu and 
Al-Mn-Ni (Raynor 1944), the compound MnAl, dissolves little or no 
copper or nickel. In the system Al-Mn—Co, the compound MnAl, dissolves 
a small amount of cobalt* but the compositions by analysis do not 
indicate a direct replacement of manganese by cobalt, atom for atom. 
In contrast to this, the data for the system Al-Mn—Fe show that 
manganese in MnAl, may be replaced by iron up to a maximum of 50% ; 
the replacement is by simple atom for atom substitution, and the 
composition of the phase remains at a constant atomic percentage of 
aluminium. In the system Al-Mn-Cr (Raynor and Little 1945) 
practically no chromium dissolves in MnAl,, so that, as far as this phase 
is concerned, only iron is able to replace manganese readily. The work 
of Raynor and Wakeman: (1947) shows, however, that in the system 
Al-Mn-Zn, a little zinc does dissolve in MnAl,, the limiting solubility 
being of the order Znp.o3Mnp.9,Al,. The theoretical significance of this 
reversal of behaviour on passing from copper to zinc is referred to later. 

Although in the system Al-Mn-Cr, there is practically no solubility 
of chromium in MnAl,, there is wide solubility of manganese in both 
CrAl, and Cr,Al,,, and there are several other suggestions that in this 
class of alloy a given transition atom is replaced more readily by one 
_ of slightly higher atomic number than by one of lower atomic number.+ 
The behaviour of Cr,Al,, and CrAl, is shown in fig. 29, and is extremely 
interesting. The structures of these two compounds are unknown but 
are very similar,{ and the results in fig. 29 show that the solution of 
manganese in CrAl, does not take place atom for atom.§ The same 


* The analysed composition of the extracted crystals was Mn 24-45%, and 
Co 1:7% by weight. 
+ Cf. the solubility of Fe and Ni in Co,Al, as shown in fig. 28. 


{ Powder x-ray diffraction films of the two phases are almost indistinguishable. 


§ Roughly three atoms of manganese replace two of chromium and one of 
aluminium, but this is not exact. 


— 
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; ce re shows how manganese replaces chromium in Cr,Al,,, and again 
he substitution is not atom for atom.* If the two straight lines in fig. 29 
are extrapolated they meet at 0° of chromium. suggesting that the 
two phases would become identical if all the chromium were replaced 
by manganese. 

Pig. 29 
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Compositions of primary crystals extracted from slowly cooled ingots. 


The work of Raynor and Wakeman (1947) referred to above suggests 
that in MnAl, manganese is replaced more readily by zinc than by copper. 
This tendency is shown in a much more striking way by the compound 
MnAl, which dissolves zinc by simple atom for atom substitution up to 
a limit of about 2-6 atomic per cent. On exceeding this proportion of 
zine, the crystal structure changes to that of a genuine ternary phase 
denoted T(AlZnMn) in which the atomic proportion of aluminium is 
still maintained at 80%. This phase includes the composition 
Mn,ZnAl,, (i.e. (Mn, Zn)Al,) and as shown in fig. 30 variation of 
composition by simple atom for atom substitution is possible over 
a certain range. In the system Al-Mn-—Cu, there is a genuine ternary 
phase T(AlCuMn) with the same structure. This includes the composition 
(Mn,Cu,Al,,) on the 80 atomic per cent aluminium line (see fig. 30), but 
manganese and copper do not replace each other atom for atom, and 
manganese behaves as though its characteristics were between those of 


* The diagram is in weight percentages but as manganese and chromium are 
adjacent elements in the Periodic Table, an atom for atom replacement would 
give lines at almost 45° to the axes. 

Q 2 
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copper and aluminium*—the significance of this is discussed later. On 
passing to the system Al-Mn-Ni, there is again a ternary compound with 
80 atomic per cent of aluminium, the composition being almost fixed at 
Ni,Mn,,Alg. If all these compounds are referred to a constant number 
of aluminium atoms, their composition may be expressed 

Mn, Zn Algo, 

Mn,Cu,Algo, 

Mn, ,Ni,Algo. 


Fig. 30 


Co, Als 


FeAl,, — 


Mn Al, dissolving Zn 


Ni, Cu, Al,2 


T(Mn Mg) Co, Cu, Al 
T(Cr Mg) 2 ee 


Al 10 20 30 40 = 
% Cu, Zn, Si, Mg (and Ni for TNiMn only+) 

Binary and ternary aluminium-transition metal phases. In addition to the 
phases shown, Co,Aly is able to dissolve appreciable amounts of silicon ; 
up to approximately 4:5 atomic per cent, silicon replaces cobalt atom for 
atom but above this limit, atom for atom replacement ceases so that the 
arrangement (CoSi),Al, is no longer preserved, and the limits of the phase 
are not known. 

+ For the phase TNiMn the nickel content is shown along the bottom of the 

diagram and not along the left-hand side. 


The composition of T(AIMnNi) is thus out of sequence as compared with 


the Zn- and Cu-T phases, and the significance of this is discussed later. 
These three phases have the same general type of structure, and 


* If manganese and copper were equivalent the composition of the phase 
would lie along the line at 80 atomic per cent aluminium, whereas if manganese 
and aluminium were equivalent, the variation in composition would maintain a 
constant proportion of copper. The actual slope of the curve in fig. 30 is between 
these two effects. 
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according to Robinson (1952 a,c) their diffraction patterns may be 
indexed as belonging to orthorhombic cells whose dimensions are 
obviously related (see table 5). 


Table 5 
ay bo Co 
T AIMnNi 23:8 12-5 7°55 
T AIMnCu 24-2 12:5 72 
T AIMnZn 25-1 24-8 30:3 


In the ternary systems Al-Cu—Fe, Al-Cu—Co, and Al-Cu-Ni, genuine 
ternary phases are formed whose compositions are variable, but are 
regarded as based on FeCu,Al,, Co,Cu;Al,3, and NiCu,Al,, and of these 
the first two have been shown to be isomorphous (Raynor, private 
communication) but the last is not isomorphous with the other two (Brown, 
private communication). These compositions have the characteristic that 
if we use the term ‘outer electrons’ to denote electrons outside the argon 
shell of Fe, Co, Ni, together with the valency electrons of Cu and Al, 
then they correspond to a constant ratio of outer electrons to atoms, 
as may be seen by writing the formulae : 

Fe,Cu,Al,4, 

Co,Cu;Al,3, 

Ni,Cu, Al, >. 
On passing from Fe,Cu, > Co,Cu; > Ni,Cu,, the number of outer electrons. 
increases by 3 at each step, and this is counterbalanced by the removal 
of one aluminium atom. This is irrespective of any assumption about 
the valency of the transition metal, but any scheme in which the valencies 
increase in unit steps on passing from Fe + Co > Ni will produce constant 
electron : atom ratios for the above formulae. In view of the wide range 
of composition of these phases, this may be without significance, and the 
general trend of compositions shown in fig. 30 suggests that the phases. 
tend to occur at roughly 10 atomic per cent of the transition metal. 

Interesting relations have been traced between ternary compounds of 
aluminium, silicon, and one transition metal (Pratt and Raynor 1951). 
The ternary compounds «AlMnSi and one form* of «AlFeSi have the 
compositions shown in fig. 30 and are probably isomorphous, because they 
form the end members of a continuous series of solid solutions in the 
quaternary system Al-Fe-Mn-Si. According to Robinson (1952b),«AIMnSi 
is cubic with a—12-644 kx, and one form* of «AlFeSi is also cubic 
(Phragmen 1950). 

The compound BAIMnSi has a range of homogeneity including the 
composition Mn,SiAl,) i.e. (Mn-+Si),Al,, and its structure is similar to 
that of Co,Al,. According to Robinson (1952), the structure should 


* According to Robinson and Black (1953) there may be four different com- 
pounds in the « region of this system, one of which is hexagonal with a=12:3, 
c=26-2 kx. 
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be regarded as derived from a hypothetical Mn,SiAl, which may be 
considered structurally as being (Mn,-Mn)(Si, Al), and resembling 
Co,Al, (=Co,Al,,), with silicon replacing aluminium, and one manganese 
atom out of four dropping out of the structure. All the samples prepared 
had a higher aluminium content than corresponded to Mn,SiAl,, but the 
density and x-ray intensity measurements made it probable that the 
omission of manganese atoms is a real characteristic of the structure ; 
fig. 31 shows the arrangement of aluminium atoms round one of the 
‘ vacant sites ’ (i.e. the sites which, if occupied would make the structure 
analogous to Co,Al;). There is need for further work on the way in 
which variation of composition affects the occupation of positions in 
this structure. The methods of electron counting suggested that the 
aluminium atoms had fewer and the manganese atoms more electrons 
than expected for neutral atoms. The extent of the transfer was difficult 
to estimate but was probably not more than two electrons per manganese 
atom. This interpretation was not, however, unambiguous, and some 
of the data might indicate an absorption of electrons by the silicon atoms. 
It is to be noted that the compound BAIMnSi does not appear to resemble 
BAIFeSi. 


Fig. 31 


0°25 


0°75 


Perspective view of the group of aluminium atoms surrounding the vacant 


site M together with some of their contacts with other groups of atoms. 


Distances in Angstrém units. 


The ternary system Al-Cr—Si has also yielded results of great interest. 
There are two ternary compounds, of which BAICrSi has a hexagonal 
structure with a=4-487 kx, c=6-364kx, and 9 atoms per unit cell 
(Robinson 1953). The structure is similar to that of CrSi,, and the phase 
may be a solid solution in the binary compound. The «AlCrSi has a 
range of composition (see fig. 30) which almost includes the simple 
ratio Al,SiCr. The structure has been studied in detail by Robinson 
(1952 a), and is cubic, with a=10-895 kx, and 84 atoms per unit cell, and 
the structural formula is Cr,Si,Al,,;; as shown in fig. 30 the variation 
im composition is such as to maintain an approximately constant atomic 
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percentage of chromium. The crystal structure is of extreme interest. 
Each silicon atom has 4 close neighbours (one Si and three Al) arranged 
tetrahedrally. The aluminium atoms are divided into three classes, of 
which one has four silicon neighbours arranged tetrahedrally. This is 
one of the few examples of 4-coordinated aluminium, and the AL-Ni 
distance equals 2-38 kx which is nearly the sum of the single bond 
radii (Al 1-26+Si 1-17=2-43 kx). The chromium atoms have 9 close 
neighbours. The electron counting methods suggest that there is no 
marked absorption of electrons by the chromium atoms, and for the 
low angle lines the observed intensities agreed well with those calculated 
on the assumption that no absorption took place. 

For convenience the composition ranges of the aluminium-transition 
phases are summarized in fig. 30. 


6.6. Theoretical Discussion 


The theoretical interpretation of the alloys of aluminium with the 
transition metals is a matter of acute controversy. We have seen that 
in the Pauling hypothesis the distribution of the electrons between the 
atomic and bonding orbitals is assumed to be such that, in the crystals 
of the elements, the following numbers of vacancies exist in the supposed 
atomic 3d electron groups : 


Cr Mn Fe Co Ni 
4-66 3°66 2-66 1-66 0-66 


It was suggested by Raynor (1949) that these vacancies could be regarded 
as definite characteristics of the elements concerned, and that in the 
aluminium-rich phases described above, the valency electrons from the 
aluminium atoms filled the vacancies, and that the remaining outer 
electrons of the transition atoms could be neglected, so that the transition 
metals exerted negative valencies equal to the above vacancy numbers. 
In this case the electron : atom ratio for MnAl, was (18—3-66)/7=2-05, 
and the compounds CrAl,, MnAl,, Co,Al,, and NiAl, gave approximately 
the same electron: atom ratios, although FeAl, fell out of sequence. 
This approach explained the isomorphism of FeNiAl, and Co,Al, since 
the number of vacancies* in two cobalt atoms was equal to that in one 
nickel and one iron atom. The equilibrium diagrams of some of the 
ternary systems were discussed in detail from this viewpoint, and it 
was concluded that, in some cases, the composition limits of the phases 
occurred at electron: atom ratios which, on the above scheme, were 
constants. 

Interest in this work was increased by the discovery that the x-ray 
diffraction patterns of MnAl,, Co,Al,, NiAl;, and 6 AlMnSi gave strong 


* For simplicity we have assumed the Pauling values and the above formulae 
throughout this description. Some of the values differ slightly from those of 
Raynor who sometimes used the experimental value of 1-71 for the number of 
vacancies in cobalt, and also allowed for the slight differences from the ideal 


formulae. 
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reflexions indicating prominent Brillouin Zones which would accommodate 
from 1-6-2-2 electrons per atom in the above compounds. ‘These zones 
were assumed to be the only ones concerned, and the negative valencies 
of the Raynor scheme were regarded as reducing the electron : atom 
ratios to the above relatively low values. Good agreement was found in 
some cases, although the treatment was not always consistent. Thus 
Robinson (1952 b) regarded the manganese atoms as dropping out from 
the structure of 8 AlIMnSi in order to prevent the electron: atom ratio 
from falling below that at which the Fermi sphere touched the surface 
of the zone, whereas in their discussion of the solubility of iron in Co,Al, 
Raynor and Waldron (1948) concluded that although “the effects of 
increasing the number of electrons per atom depend upon the Brillouin 
Zone characteristics, the behaviour on decreasing the number of electrons 
per atom probably depends on the details of the atomic arrangement in 
the structure itself ”’. 

The negative valency schemes have aroused much interest, and have 
provided a great stimulus to experimental work of the highest quality 
in the fields of crystal structure and alloy constitution. A critical 
examination suggests, however, that in spite of their apparent success 
they are physically improbable. In the case of cobalt, for example, the 
neutral atom contains 9 electrons outside the argon shell, and if it absorbs 
1-66 electrons, there will be a total of 10-66 electrons, of which only 10 
can be accommodated in 3d orbitals. There must, therefore, be at least 
0-66 electrons per atom in 4s states (pure or as the s part of a hybrid). 
Whatever arguments may be advanced for excluding 3d electrons from 
Brillouin zones, it can hardly be suggested that 4s electrons, or the s parts 
of a hybrid, can be neglected in the way that the negative valency schemes 
require, and we must reluctantly conclude that the schemes based on 
the Pauling vacancies are impossible. 

If negative valencies are postulated, the greatest possible values are. 
0, —1,,—4, —3, —+4..... for Ni;Co, Re; MnoGr, 2 Rayiorana ms 
collaborators have shown that with these negative valencies, some 
generalization of the facts is obtained, although not so satisfactorily 
as when the larger and non-integral valencies based on the Pauling 
vacancies are employed. For nickel and cobalt, negative valencies of 
0 and —1 may be correct, although they are unproved, and as emphasized 
on p. 195 a mere preponderance of a donating atom does not necessarily 
lead to a completely filled d shell. For chromium and manganese, 
negative valencies of —4 and —3 seem improbable because of the size 
and instability of the (3d)! sub-group (see p. 219), and they are not con- 
firmed by the electron counts. Fortunately this does not mean that 
all of the generalization must be discarded. Thus the isomorphism of 
Co,Al, and FeNiAl, would agree with any valency scheme which placed 
cobalt midway between iron and nickel, whilst as explained on p. 215 
constant electron: atom ratios for the ternary (FeCuAl), (CoCuAl) and 
(NiCuAl) phases result from any scheme in which the valencies in the 


: - 
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sequence Fe ->Co-—- Ni increase by unit steps. So far as constant 
electron : atom ratios are concerned, many generalizations of the negative 
valency schemes can be retained in terms of other and more probable 
valencies. The discarding of the large negative valencies mean an 
increase in the electron : atom ratios, but this is not necessarily in conflict 
with the Brillouin zone data. The crystal structure work shows clearly 
that for each of the compounds referred to above there is a Brillouin’ 
zone which contains from 1-6 to 2-2 electrons per atom, but there is no 
more reason for assuming this to be the only zone concerned than there 
is for assuming that in, say tantalum, the dodecahedral zone containing 
2 electrons per atom (corresponding with the first very strong (110) 
reflection) is the only zone occupied. We suggest that the theory of these 
alloys has been misdirected by the apparently quite unjustified assump- 
tion that the first or lowest zones observed are the only ones concerned. 
Unfortunately with larger zones and larger numbers of electrons per 
atom, the simple assumptions of free electrons and spherical surfaces in 
k space are no longer justified, and little progress can be made in simple 
terms. 

The following points may be noted in attempting to understand this 
class of alloy. In metallic copper, the (3d)!° sub-group is complete, and 
the structure may be regarded as one in which the Cut ions are pulled 
“into contact ° by the valency electrons, so that on the one hand the ions 
are held apart by the exchange forces arising from the ionic overlap, and 
on the other hand the van der Waals forces due to the mutual perturbation 
of the outermost electrons of the ions, add to the cohesion (see Mott 1953). 
The univalent ionic radius (table 2 (a)) of the Cu* ion is 0:96 kx, whilst the 
atomic radius is 1-27 kx. In so far, therefore, as it is justifiable to regard 
a crystal of copper as consisting of ‘ions in contact ’, the effective ionic 
radius (E.I.R.) is about 0-3 kx larger than the univalent ionic radius. By 
extrapolation of the univalent ionic radii of the Ge**, Ga**, Zn?*, and 
Cu+ ions, we may conclude that there is an increase of roughly 0-1 kx 
on passing back from Cu*— > Ni? Co~, and for the (EK.I.R.) values we 
have to a very rough approximation (in kx units) : 

Ni® Co- Fe?- Mn?- Ce 

1-4 1-5 26 iW 1-8 
These values will tend to be too small for Mn* and Cr+ because the 
electron clouds become rapidly more diffuse as the atomic numbers 
decrease.* 

For aluminium the univalent ionic radius (Pauling 1945) is 0-7 kx, and 
the E.I.R. will be of the order 1-0 kx if we assume the same difference as 
in the case of copper. This assumption is unlikely to involve an error 
greater than 0-1 kx, and will not affect the following general argument. 
Table 6 gives the observed Al-X distances in the compounds concerned, 


Ss inne nT nn ee 
* See the tables and graphs of ionic radii in Pauling’s Nature of the Chemical 
Bond. 
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and also the sum of E.I.R. values, and the figures show at once the 
improbability of the existence of large negative charges on the ions. 
Thus in the system Al-Mn, the sum of the E.I.R. values for Al? and 
Mn?- is 2-7 kx whilst the Al-Mn closest distances of approach are 2-43 kx 
in MnAl, and 2:42 kx in Mn,SiAl,. The large Mn? ion would be unstable, 
and if opposite charges were to pull the atoms as closely together as the 
above values indicate, a breakdown to co-valent or metallic bonding would 
occur. The same objection applies a fortiori to a manganese atom with 
the negative charge of —3-66e assumed in the Raynor-scheme, since 
here there is not only a (3d)!° sub-group, but an additional 0-66s electron 
not involved in the bonding. 


Table 6 

Sum of 
Syscem E.LR. Al-X distance in compounds 

values 
Al-Ni 2-4 2-42 
Al-Co 2°5 2-37 Co,Aly. 2-41 Co,Al, 
Al-Fe 2-6 = 
Al-Mn Zot 2-43 in MnAl, 

2-42 in Mn,SiAl, 

Al-Cr 2°8 — 


Both experiment (electron counting) and theoretical considerations 
suggest that large negative valencies are improbable. We may note 
next that the (supposedly) abnormal interatomic distances in the above 
compounds are roughly equal to those expected for normal single co- 
valent linkages. For aluminium, the Pauling single-bond radius of 
1:26 kx is probably nearly correct, because (1) the valency of the element 
is certainly 3, and (2) the element is in Group III, i.e. next to Group IV 
on which the Pauling equation is based (see §3, p. 169). For manganese 
Pauling (1940) estimates 1:24 kx for the dsp? radius of univalent 
manganese, which “should not be different from that of bi-valent 
manganese by more than 0-01 or 0-02 kx”. The Pauling single-bond 
radius for mangenese is 1:17 kx, and would be less than this if a valency 
lower than 5-78 had been used in the Pauling equation. We see therefore 
that a normal Al—Mn co-valent. bond would be of the order 2:4—2-5 kx 
which includes the observed values. - For nickel, the empirical co-valent 
radii vary from 1-22 to 1-39 kx according to the valency state assumed 
whilst the Pauling single bond radius is 1:15 kx, and a smaller value 
would again be obtained if a valency lower than 5-78 were assumed. 
A normal Al-Ni co-valent bond would thus be of the order 2-4—2-66 kx 
and this again includes the observed values, and for the Al-Co bond 
length the values are very similar. The observed interatomic distances 
can thus be reconciled with the presence of normal co-valent bonds. or 
with bonds of slightly lower bond-number, and the existence of laren 


a 
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negative valencies need not be postulated. It is also perhaps significant 
that in CuAl, the Cu-Cu distance (2:44 kx) is nearly that (2:36 kx) for 
univalent copper forming two collinear bonds (Wells 1950). 

The electron counts suggest that slight electron transfer takes place 
from the aluminium to the transition metal atoms, and here two pro- 
cesses must be considered. First, the relatively electropositive nature 
of the aluminium will result in unsymmetrical bonds in which, quite 
regardless of any filling of the (3d) shell, the electrons are associated more 
with the transition than with the aluminium atoms. Apart from this, 
the (3d) shell may be filled as in the negative valency schemes. These 
two effects may not be distinguished in the ordinary electron counts, and 
the slight charge transference indicated need not involve a negative 
valency from the Brillouin zone point of view. 

As explained previously (§ 3, p. 169) it is uncertain whether the building 
up of opposite charges will result in bond shortening although this has 
been generally assumed in the theory of alloys. We should expect the 
creation of opposite charges to increase the cohesion, and we shall here 
assume that slight bond-shortening also occurs. The melting points in 
fig. 19 suggest that the cohesion in the Al-rich aluminium—cobalt alloys is 
systematically higher than that in aluminium-—nickel alloys of similar 
composition, although for the equi-atomic alloys the melting points are 
almost the same. This would agree with a somewhat greater absorption 
of electrons by cobalt than by nickel which is to be expected, since we 
know from the magnetic properties that there is a tendency to fill (3d) 
holes in both cases, and there are more available holes in cobalt. The 
melting point data for the Al-rich aluminium-iron compounds resemble 
those for cobalt, and thus suggest that some filling of the (3d) shell is 
still occurring, but not to a greater extent than in cobalt. For the equi- 
atomic alloys, the equilibrium diagrams suggest that there is much 
weaker cohesion in FeAl than in FeCo and FeAl, and we may conclude 
that there is less building up of opposite charges. Magnetic data for 
the AI-Ni, Al-Co, and Al-Ni phases would be of great interest particularly 
in view of the close resemblance between AINi and AlCo. On passing 
to manganese, the melting points suggest that the cohesion becomes 
weaker for phases of similar composition, and then on going further back 
to chromium and titanium there is a striking increase in the melting 
points. Ina general way we may therefore conclude that on passing from 
Ni + Co there is an increase in cohesion, which may perhaps be identified 
with the building up of opposite charges. There is no further increase 
on passing from Co Fe, and then a decrease occurs on passing from 
Fe+Mn. After this a complete change takes place, and the Al-Cr and 
ALTi diagrams appear to follow some different principle. 

For the transition elements of the later Groups, the (3d) electrons may 
give rise both to attractive and repulsive forces, and as regards the latter 
these are two opposing tendencies on going back from Ni Co Fe... 
On the one hand the decrease in the atomic number means a larger electron 
cloud, and this fact alone may account for the general tendency for an 
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increased aluminium content in the aluminium-rich compounds CuAl,, 
NiAl,, Co,Al,, (FeAl;), MnAl,, CrAl, (see p. 200), since the larger the ion 
to be accommodated, the more aluminium atoms will be required to take 
up the strain. The important thing here is that, although the atomic 
radii of the transition metals are smaller than that of aluminium, their 
ionic radii are much larger. If we are correct in saying that the (3d) 
sub-group is not filled in chromium, manganese and iron, the above 
effect will to some extent be counterbalanced by the increasingly thin 
nature of the electron cloud as the number of electrons diminishes. We 
may further expect manganese and iron to exhibit a dual behaviour, one 
in which they give rise to (spd) hybrid bonding, and the other in which 
the stable half-filled (3d)> group persists, and the bonding is of the sp? 
type. 

For the present we must reluctantly conclude that there is no real 
understanding of the binary compounds of aluminium with the transition 
elements. In the ternary systems it must be remembered that the limits 
of phase-fields are determined by the relative free-energies of several 
phases. In cases where the general composition limits of a phase, or the 
general direction of a phase-boundary runs parallel to lines of constant 
electron concentration, or of constant size-factor ratios, we May reason- 
ably conclude that the factor concerned is predominant in determining 
the compositions. It is much less justifiable to attempt to relate constant 
electron concentration with phases of different structures, or with 
arbitrary points on solubility curves.* In fig. 28 the whole tendency is 
for the curves referring to the solid solutions in Fe,Al, FeNiAl,, and 
Co,Al, to run parallel to the side of the equilateral triangle so as to give 
a constant ratio of large (Al) to small (Ni, Co, Fe) atoms. The iso- 
morphism of FeNiAl, and Co,Al, agrees with many reasonable valency 
schemes for iron, cobalt, and nickel, but otherwise there is as yet nothing 
which suggests that electron concentration plays an important part in 
determining this diagram. 

In the system Al-Cr—Mg, the shape of the AlCrMg phase field implies 
an almost constant ratio of small (Cr) to large (Al, Mg) atoms, and suggests 
that the size factor is predominant. The way in which the phase fields 
for «MnSi, BFeSi, and «CrSi extend up to the line representing equal 
proportions of Si: (Cr, Mn, or Fe) suggests that atomic packing is impor- 
tant in determining these limits. The approximation of compositions 
to the lines representing 2: 1 and 1:2 atomic ratios also suggests that 
atomic packing is important. 

In the ternary alloys with manganese, the TAlZnMn, TAlCuMn, and 
TAINiMn phases of the same general structure all occur at compositions 
corresponding to a ratio of 4 large (Al) to 1 small (Zn, Mn, Cu, Ni) atom, 
and as pointed out by Raynor (1949), this constant proportion of 
aluminium atoms is undoubtedly one factor controlling the formation 
of this structure. From fig. 30 it will be seen that the compositions of 


* See p. 223 below for an example of this. 
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these phases on the 80 atomic per cent aluminium line do not follow the 
sequence Zn -> Cu — Ni required by the negative valency schemes, and 
the constancy of the electron : atom ratios proposed by Raynor and Wake- 
man was obtained only by comparing the manganese-rich limit of the 
TAICuMn phase with the composition of the other phases on the 80 
atomic per cent aluminium line. As pointed out on p. 214 the general 
slope of the TAl-Cu-Mn line in fig. 30 would be accounted for if manganese 
acted as a divalent element in agreement with the known stability of 
the (3d)° half-filled grouping. In fig. 30 the position of the points for 
TAIZnMn, TAICuMn, and TAINiMn on the 80 atomic per cent aluminium 
line can be reconciled with a valency of between | and 2 for nickel, which 
is reasonable. This concept of di-valent manganese might also account 
for the solubility of zinc in the binary aluminium—manganese phase 
referred to on p. 213. 


§7. PHysicaL PROPERTIES AS A SOURCE OF INFORMATION ON ELECTRONIC 
STRUCTURES 


The present section will be concerned mainly with the discussion of 
those physical properties of transition metals and their alloys which pro- 
vide some indication of the appropriateness of particular theoretical 
models, and of the evidence provided by the data at present available. 
A difficulty encountered at the outset is that the properties to be expected 
of a particular model are by no means unambiguously indicated. Thus 
we cannot yet use the ferromagnetic properties of these metals as a test 
of the validity of, say, the Heitler-London—Heisenberg model of a ferro- 
magnetic, for the difficulties facing the calculation of the properties 
expected of this model have not been completely solved. In discussing 
experimental results it is therefore often helpful to use approximate and 
rather speculative pictures, but these should not be confused with the 
quantum-mechanical treatments which have been attempted. A second 
difficulty is presented by the paucity of data on the properties of metals 
and alloys whose electronic structures are, by comparison, well under- 
stood; direct comparisons of the properties of simple and complex 
materials are not therefore possible. 


7.1. Properties of Interest 


From the general characteristics, considered in §2 of the crystallo- 
graphy and strength of bonding of these materials it is not possible 
to make clear deductions of their electronic structures. Thus a high 
cohesive energy may indicate that a given number of electrons is 
accommodated at a very much lower energy in the solid than in the free 
atoms or that a larger number of electrons is accommodated at a slightly 
lower energy. It seems probable that the first effect predominates at the 
beginning of a transition group and the second effect near its end. There 
would appear to be some indication that the contribution to bonding of 
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the d-electrons is less in silver than in copper and gold, and this may be 
correlated with optical and x-ray absorption evidence that in silver the 
d-band lies further below the Fermi limit than in copper and gold. 

The main points on which experimental evidence is sought are :— 


(1) The energy range over which the outermost electrons are distri- 
buted (the band width). 

(2) The form of the distribution of the electrons over this energy range 
(the density of states, or N(£), curve). 

(3) The relative numbers of electrons with positive and negative 
spins in ferromagnetics and antiferromagnetics. 

(4) The signs, numbers, and mobilities of the charge carriers in electrical 
conduction. 

(5) The source of the internal field in ferromagnetics. 

(6) The type of wave-function to be ascribed to the electrons, especially 
whether in alloys electrons are to be regarded as occupying localized or 
non-localized states. 

The experimental sources of information most likely to prove useful 
are :— 

(a) X-ray emission spectroscopy. 

(b) Electronic specific heat measurements. 

(c) Saturation magnetic moment and paramagnetic susceptibility 
measurements. 

(d) Electrical resistance and galvanomagnetic effect measurements. 

(ec) Neutron diffraction investigations. 


Mention might be made at this point of the importance of investigating 
the change of such properties with concentration in alloys, especially 
in those where the only important variation with concentration is that 
of the extent to which the electronic energy bands are occupied. 


7.2. Band Widths and X-Ray Spectroscopy 


It has never been possible for spectroscopy to throw as much light on 
the electronic structures of solids as it can do on those of free atoms, 
largely because of the difficulties that arise in connection with transition 
probabilities. These difficulties have been discussed in various places 
(see Skinner 1940, and Wilson 1953) and a full discussion of the inter- 
pretation of her data on copper and nickel has recently been given by 
Cauchois (1953). In particular it must be concluded that, while general 
indications can be obtained of the energy band breadth corresponding 
to the outer electrons, one cannot derive the density of states curve from 
X-ray emission intensities in any simple manner. Furthermore, recent 
results by Gyorgy and Harvey (1952, 1954), Kingston (1952) and 
Kingston e¢ al. (1952) suggest that much of the detail of emission bands has 
been obscured by very slight superficial contamination of specimen targets. 

The main electronic transitions of importance in giving rise to the 
soft X-ray emission from the first transition group metals are those of 
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the form 3d + 2p and 4s + 2p which form part of the Ly; 1; (or La and Lf) 
spectrum, but some investigations of the Mj; ;; spectrum (3d or 4s —> 3p), 
and of part of the harder K spectrum have also been carried out. The 
interpretations to be applied to results on K emission are by no means 
clear, since transitions to the K shell are forbidden for 3d and 4s electrons, 
and it has been suggested that they reveal the 3d and 4s bands because 
these contain an admixture of p-functions. 

The band widths found for elements of the first transition group are 
shown in table 7, together with the band breadths suggested by theoretical 
calculation (see $4) and those expected for the indicated number of 
conduction electrons. 


Table 7. X-Ray Emission Band Widths (Electron Volts) 


Blament Emission Type ; Calculated | Estimated 
— d-band. s-band 
M M L L L width width 
Ti —- — 6 — | — — = 
V 6 — 75 | — | — — = 
Cr 7 7:2 6-5 - a — a 
Mn 6:5 5:8 6 = — — — 
-) «R 
Fe 5 on ee ae 7-7 { We o 
Co 6-5 — 6 — | — — D°7 (077) 
Ni las 5:8 5-5 6 5 2:7 5-2 (0:6) 
Cu 7-5 71 EC me ee 3-46 7-1 (1-0) 


Reference NS) GandH]| S F C — 


S=Skinner unpublished, quoted by Kingston (1952) ; G. and H=Gyorgy and 
Harvey (1952, 1954) ; F=Farineau (1938, 1939) ; C=Cauchois (1953). 

The d-band calculations are those referred to in § 4 and the s-band values 
are those estimated on the assumption of a number of free electrons equal to 
that shown in brackets after the band width. 


In the later elements where the d-band is expected to be narrow the 
width observed will be controlled mainly by the band width corresponding 
’ to s-band electrons; and it can be seen that, with the exception of Cauchois’ 
result for copper, the values for cobalt, nickel, and copper show good 
agreement with this suggestion. The value obtained from Manning and 
Greene’s calculation on iron is appreciably larger than that observed but 
a more refined use of the cellular method may produce a narrowing of the 
band for iron as it did for copper. 

X-ray absorption curves are normally difficult to interpret, but recent 
results of Cauchois (1952, 1953) for silver and copper show strong 
absorption effects which can be correlated with optical absorption data. 
These latter have been interpreted by Mott (1936 c) as originating from 
excitation of electrons from the d-band into empty states at the Fermi 
surface. The depths of the d-band below the Fermi surface indicated 
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by the x-ray data are about 2-3 ev for copper and 4 ev for silver ; these 
values are in good agreement with those obtained from the optical 
absorption curves, and the value of 3-7 ev given by Howarth’s calcula- 
tions for copper is in reasonable agreement with experiment. Some 
interesting results on the fine structure of K-excitation edges have 
recently been obtained by Nilsson (1953) for a number of metals of the 
first transition group, but a satisfactory theoretical discussion of them 
has yet to be given. 

The only results available on the soft x-ray emission from alloys of 
transition metals are those of Farineau (1939) on nickel—copper alloys. 
In binary alloys there are two sets of emission bands, corresponding to 
transitions made by outer electrons to empty, low-lying states of the 
two types of atom. If the forms of the two bands are found to be very 
different for a given transition it suggests that there does not exist 
a 3d-band collective to both types of atom. Farineau’s results show 
this type of effect for copper-rich alloys, whereas in the nickel-rich 
alloys the two bands are closely similar, and show the broadening with 
increasing copper concentration expected on collective electron treat- 
ments. In copper-rich alloys the nickel L« emission is narrower in energy 
than in pure nickel and suggests that the localized wave-function picture 
of the d-electrons is appropriate here. This behaviour has been shown 
to be compatible with other properties of these alloys in a general survey 
by Coles (1952) (see § 5.4). 


7.3. The Density of States: Specific Heats and Paramagnetic 
Susceptibilities 

The form of the density of states curve for a metal, especially that in 
the neighbourhood of the Fermi surface, is one of its most important 
characteristics ; and an indication of the form of this curve is avery 
useful result of theoretical calculations of band structures. In the present 
state of theoretical work too much attention should not be paid to 
the fine structure of calculated curves, and there is no justification for 
assuming that a single band form can be appropriately used in the 
discussion of all the elements of a given transition group. The two 
quantities which control a large number of properties of a metal are the 
density of states at the Fermi limit (V(#),) and the slope of the curve 
(d N(H)/dE) at the same point, but direct indications can only be obtained 
of the former. 

Values of the linear term (y7') in the specific heat of a metal may be 
derived, in principle, from both high and low temperature measurements: 
this term is to be ascribed to the electrons in collective bands. At high 
temperatures the lattice specific heat tends to a constant value, and at 
low temperatures it tends to zero following a 7? law. In practice low 
temperature measurements are probably more reliable, especially when, 
as is the case with the transition metals, the degeneracy temperature 
of the electrons is comparatively low. The value of y is given by 


yl =3r2N (B)y . 7, 


a <1. ae OS 
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where Rk is Boltzmann’s constant giving C,=1-1263x10-°N(£), . T, 
where C’, is in cal per mole and N(Z), in states/atom/ev. This result is 
independent of the band shape, but unfortunately results are frequently 
quoted in terms of 7/7’), where 7’, is a degeneracy temperature (see 
fig. 9) a particular band shape being assumed. In the absence of exch ange 
interaction effects the low temperature paramagnetic susceptibility of the 
collective band electrons is y,=2u,2.N(Z)» (where yy is the Bohr 
magneton), giving for their g-atomic contribution to the susceptibility 


(Xa)e= 6-466 X 10°N (EF). 


It is well known (Mott and Jones 1936) that for palladium the agreement 
between values of V(Z), derived from the two types of measurement is 
poor, and this has been ascribed to the presence of exchange interaction 
of insufficient magnitude to produce ferromagnetism. Such effects have 
been discussed in detail by Stoner (1947) and Wohlfarth (1949 a). 

In fig. 32 the values of y(=C,/7') and yx, are compared for each of the 
transition groups. The values of y have been taken from the data 
assembled by Horowitz and Daunt (1953), the sources of the data for 
x4 being shown. Some values have also been inserted for palladium-rich 
palladium-silver and palladium—rhodium alloys: these have been taken 
from the work of Hoare et al. (1952, 1953). Values of y, should be 
corrected for diamagnetic contributions, but it is not clear what these 
can be assumed to be. The values of y for tungsten, iron and nickel 
can be compared with those obtained from the calculated bands discussed 
in §4. Thus the latest experimental value for tungsten is about 2x 10-4 
and the theoretical value is 4:8 10-*; for iron the experimental and 
theoretical values are 12-0 10-* and 4-6 10-4 respectively, and for 
nickel they are 17-4 10-4 and 16-9 10~4 respectively. In his calcula- 
tion for nickel, Fletcher points out that this closeness of agreement is 
probably fortuitous. 

Horowitz and Daunt discussed their results in terms of the various 
calculated band forms, suggesting that the general band form should 
alter little in passing, not only from titanium to copper, but also from one 
transition group to the next. That the latter part of this suggestion is 
invalid is shown clearly by the contrast between the similarities shown 
by iron, cobalt, and nickel, and the marked differences between palladium 
and rhodium or ruthenium. This contrast can be correlated with those, 
pointed out in §2, which are shown in comparisons of other properties 
of these elements. That such differences between the first and second 
transition groups are not restricted to the properties of the pure metals 
is shown by the widely differing magnetic properties of salts of the 
elements (Cabrera 1940). With the exception of the anomalous peak 
shown by manganese, the data of fig. 32 tend to confirm the double- 
peaked structure suggested for the N(#) curves by most of the theoretical 


work.* 


* Recent work on Tc (Nelson 1953) indicates a maximum in x, at Group VII, 
greater at Tc than at Re, but smaller than at Mn. 
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Stoner (1954) has discussed the exchange interaction effects (which 
are positive in all cases) implied by the larger values of N(E£)p 
calculated from the magnetic data, but quantitative estimates can only be 
made by assuming a particular band form. 
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g-atomic susceptibilities (y,) and electronic specific heat coefficients (y). 
Origin of x, values :— 
Ti, Zr Squire and Kaufmann (1941) 
V, Nb, W, Mo, Hf Kriessman (1953) 
Cr McGuire and Kriessman (1952) 
Ru, Os, Ir Guthrie and Bourland (1931) 
Ta, Rh, Pd, Pt Hoare and Walling (1951) 
Mn Serres (1938) 
Re Perakis and Capatos (1935) 
Pd-Ag, Pd-Rh Hoare et al. (1952, 1958) 


As suggested in § 5.4, it is probably justified to assume that one can, by 
y and x, Measurements on dilute alloys of a metal with its nearest’ 
neighbours in the Periodic Table, explore the density of states curve for the 
metal over small energy ranges above and below the normal Fermi surface ; 
that is, to assume that the band structure, as distinct from its degree of 
occupation, is unaffected by such alloying. This assumption has 
been made by Elcock, Rhodes, and Teviotdale (1954) in discussing the 
measurements .on palladium-silver alloys referred to above.. By compari- 
sons of the experimental results and the predictions of collective electron 
theory for various idealized band forms, they show that a parabolic 
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d-band (N(#)=const. (Z,—E)!/*) cannot be appropriate, although there 
are general theoretical grounds for expecting that this expression should 
hold when the number of holes in the band is verysmall. The results corres- 
pond more closely to a band of the form N(#)=A-+B (H,—£)*, where 
both A and B are constants: The data on the palladium—rhodium alloys 
are incomplete, but those available suggest strongly that the Fermi limit 
in palladium lies only a small distance above a peak in the N(Z) curve: 
That the reliability of the y values is sometimes doubtful is shown by a 
comparison of the remarkably high value of 51 x 10~4 cals/degree/mole for 
tungsten resulting from an earlier investigation with the most recent: 
value of 2x 10-4. In ferromagnetic metals and alloys interpretations of y 
values are complicated by the removal of spin degeneracy* and Wohlfarth 
(1949 a) has shown how variations in the relative magnetization (@) 
may mask the signs of a falling N(#) curve. He explains in terms of this 
effect the behaviour shown by the y values of the nickel-rich nickel-copper 
alloys (Keesom and Kurrelmeyer 1940), which are included in fig. 32. 


7.3.1. Electrical Properties 


Another measurement which might, in principle, give information about: 
the form of the N(#) curve in alloys is the electrical resistance, for it is. 
well known that for a given perturbation in the lattice the transition 
probability is proportional to the density of states at the Fermi surface 
(N(E£),), and Mott (1936 a, b) has shown that a satisfactory account 
of the electrical properties of transition metals can be given on the 
assumption that the main resistance-producing transitions are of s-band 
electrons to unoccupied states in the d-band. Resistance values of alloys 
are complicated by the presence of two types of perturbation (thermal and » 
‘impurity ’), and are not always easy to interpret, but recent measure- 
ments over a range of temperatures on various palladium-silver alloys 
(Coles and Taylor, to be published) can be correlated with the band form 
implied by the results already discussed. Such measurements on alloys 
may prove increasingly useful when there are specific heat and suscepti- 
bility data available for comparison. Hall effect coefficients have been 
discussed in § 4.8: few data are yet available for alloys, but measurements 
on those of metals of the second transition group (where the coefficient 
changes sign between rhodium and palladium) should prove interesting. 
Quantitative deductions from such data are limited by the need to make 
some assumptions about the relative mobilities of holes and electrons. 


7.4, Ferromagnetic Moments and d-band Holes 


It.was seen in §4 that the most important data giving a quantitative. 
aspect to early collective electron theories were those for the saturation 
magnetic moments (a9). of transition metals and their alloys; these also 
governed the assumptions made by Pauling in building up a resonating | 


‘ 1. a . 
* If all d-band ‘holes are aligned by the internal field, only electrons in the 
unfilled half-band contribute to the specific heat. 
R2 
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valence-bond model for such materials. It has often been assumed that 
these saturation intensities, expressed in Bohr magnetons per atom 
(q;), can be identified with the number of unoccupied states (nz) in the 
d-band; but it should be recognized that this identification implicitly 
assumes a state of maximum spin multiplicity for the d-band holes, and 
that the s-band electrons make no contribution to the measured moment. 
The limitations of the former assumption have long been recognized in the 
collective electron theories of ferromagnetism, where a relative magnetiz- 
ation parameter (¢j=g;,/nq) is introduced to give the fraction of d-band 
holes aligned by the internal field at absolute zero. The permanent 
moment induced by this field in the s-band electrons has not yet been 
considered in the more orthodox theories of ferromagnetism, but has 
played a major part in the theory of Zener, considered in § 4.6. 

The experimental data for the saturation moments of iron, cobalt, 
nickel, and many of their alloys have been surveyed in detail by Stoner 
(1947) (see fig. 33). It is well known that when non-transition metals are 
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Average atomic moments of binary alloys of the elements in the iron group. 


added to nickel the oy values fall as if the valency electrons of the added 
metal entered the unoccupied d-states of the nickel atoms, the number of 
electrons in the s-band (n,) remaining constant at 0-6 per atom ; that is, 
dq,/de is equal to v, where c is the atomic fraction of the added metal and v 
is its conventional valency. The concentration by which all holes have 
been filled is thus given by 


0-6 (l—c)=(v—0-6) c or c=0-6/v. 


The nickel—copper alloys provide a particularly simple example, and the 
ferro- and para-magnetic data for this system have been examined in 


—- 
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terms of a collective electron model by Wohlfarth (1949 a), who assumed 
bands common to both types of atom and an idealized parabolic form for 
the d-band. He concluded that there is a slight increase in », as copper is 
added, but that the slower fall in observed moment which would then seem 
to be required is counteracted by a fall in the magnitude of the exchange 
interaction and a corresponding decline from 1-0 of the value of {. In 
such a treatment the d-band holes are assumed to be associated with both 
types of atom, and it cannot easily be extended to systems like nickel—zinc 
and nickel-aluminium ; in the former this assumption seems improbable 
and in the latter impossible, although a common conduction band will, 
of course, exist. The fact that the simple relationship given above holds 
for these systems suggests that the d-band is a property of the nickel 
atoms only. Wohlfarth (1949 b) has applied a common collective band 
treatment to the nickel—cobalt alloys, and he concludes that the exchange 
interaction in this system is sufficiently large to maintain ¢, at unity over 
the whole composition range. It may be pointed out here that the d-band 
must move to slightly higher energies relative to the s-band on passing 
from nickel to cobalt ; the simple subtraction of one electron per atom 
from the band system of nickel would lead to values for n, and n, of a 
little less than 0-6 and a little less than 1-6 respectively, while values of 
0-71 and 1-71 seem to be indicated by experiment.* Similar behaviour 
is shown by the nickel-rich nickel-iron alloys, and this is in accord with 
expectation, for the atomic d-levels move to lower energy relative to the 
atomic s-levels on passing along the series Fe + Co > Ni Cu. 

The above considerations bear out the suggestion, made in § 5.4, 
that a band system common to both types of atom in an alloy can 
only be expected when the elements are close neighbours in the 
Periodic Table; and the saturation moment data for nickel-vanadium 
and nickel-chromium alloys are in agreement with this. On a common 
band system model o, should increase with the concentration of vanadium 
or chromium, but the observed values fall, and in the vanadium alloys the 
value of dq,/dc is about 5. All five of the outer electrons of vanadium 
might be able to behave like the two valence electrons of zinc or the 
three of aluminium, but an alternative explanation could be based on 
an L.W.F. model. If the outer electrons of the vanadium atoms 
were in localized d-states about their respective atoms a condition of 
maximum multiplicity would give them a moment of 54, and this might 
well be opposed to that of the surrounding nickel atoms. A model of this 
type has been suggested by Carr (1952), and corresponds to that 
suggested by Jones (see §5.4) for dilute alloys of the transition metals 
in non-transition metals. An alloy system of particular interest is 
nickel-manganese, for it appears to show both the collective and the 
L.W.F. behaviour. At small manganese contents co, increases with c, 
as in nickel-iron, but falls rapidly with more than about 10% 


The SM a Ee a eee ee a ee 
* Extrapolation of o, values for the face-centred cubic alloys suggests values 
for face-centred cubic cobalt slightly larger again. 
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manganese, and is quite small at 25%. (If an alloy of the latter compo- 
sition is annealed at low temperatures it takes up an ordered structure 
with o, corresponding to about 4:04, per Ni,;Mn group (Kaya and 
Nakayama 1940); but a detailed interpretation of this behaviour is 
scarcely justified, since both the configuration and the interactions of a 
manganese atom will probably depend strongly on its environment.) 

In his survey of o, data Stoner (Joc. cit.) includes values for the alloys of 
cobalt, but the interpretation of these is complicated by the allotropy of 
this metal. If n, is constant the concentration of an alloying element like 
zine or aluminium at which all d-band holes are filled should be given by 


1-7 (l—c)=(v—0-7) or c=1-7/(v-+1), 


so that dq,/dc. values of v+-1 are to be expected ; the observed values 
appear to be smaller than this. Meyer and Taglang (1950) report that 
copper additions have different effects in pure cobalt and in the 
equi-atomic nickel-iron alloy ; in the former dq,/dc is only about 1-4, 
whereas in the latter it has the value of 2-0 expected on a simple collective 
band model. Data on the alloys of cobalt with chromium, molybdenum, 
and tungsten seem to correspond with the type of behaviour suggested 
for the nickel-vanadium alloys; thus the dq,/dc value of about 7-0 is 
just that to be expected if a chromium atom enters cobalt in the 
state 3d5, its one valency electron giving a dq,/dce of 2-0 by entering the 
cobalt band, structure, and its d-electrons providing an opposed spin 
of 5-0 py. 

It is well known that the magnetic properties of the alloys of iron are 
markedly different from those of nickel. A large number of elements, 
when present in solid solution in body-centred cubic iron, give rise to 
dq,/de values of 2-2 ; and since this is the value of q, for pure iron the effect 
seems at first to be one of mere dilution. A more probable explanation 
(see Stoner 1951) however, is that the exchange interaction is of such 
magnitude that ¢ is less than unity, so that d-band holes of both spin 
directions are present. On the addition of, say; aluminium the electrons 
provided by the solute atoms would enter both halves of the band structure 
of iron, the number of unpaired d-electrons per iron atom remaining 
constant. ‘The assumption that in iron the value of , is less than one also 
makes possible a satisfactory discussion in terms of a collective electron 
model of the magnetic properties of the iron—cobalt alloys, and in particu- 
lar of the appearance in the value of oy in this system of a flat maximum 
(see fig. 33). (If €) were unity throughout the system this maximum would 
imply a reversal of the general trend of relative movement by the s- and 
d-bands referred to. above.) On passing from cobalt to iron the energy 
breadth corresponding to d-band holes will increase, both because of the 
increase in their number and because of the general broadening of the : 
band that is to be expected. If the exchange interaction energy remains 
constant on adding cobalt a point will be reached beyond which further 
holes will be created in pairs, the value of o, remaining constant since this 


a 
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is a measure of the number of unpaired holes ; in fact, the exchange energy 
is more likely to fall, at least relative to the band breadth corresponding to 
the d-band holes, and a maximum in oy is thus to be expected. As 
mentioned in $4.5, a detailed examination of the o, data for this and other 
iron alloys suggests that the total number of holes in pure iron (nj) is of 
the order of 2-9 per atom. 


7.5. Paramagnetic Measurements 

7.5.1. Metals and Alloys of the Second and Third Transition Groups 

It might be expected that a discussion in terms of a comparatively small 
number of holes in a fairly narrow d-band would be as appropriate for 
palladium, rhodium, and ruthenium, and for platinum, iridium, and 
osmium, as it is for iron, cobalt, and nickel ; and some interest attaches to 
the numbers of such holes that seem to be implied by the properties of 
these elements. Reasonable estimates can only be made, however, for 
palladium and platinum, since a high density of states and a low 
degeneracy temperature do not seem to be indicated by the properties 
of the other elements (see §7.3). Rhodium, ruthenium, iridium, 
and osmium have small paramagnetic susceptibilities with positive 
temperature coefficients, and in these respects resemble chromium, 
molybdenum and tungsten. For the three latter elements an antiferro- 
magnetic structure has been suggested by Zener, but experimental evidence 
considered below seems to discount this suggestion. It appears more 
likely that the sign and magnitude of the temperature coefficient of 
susceptibility depends on the details of the band form. One expects, on 
general grounds, that a large susceptibility will be associated with a 
negative temperature coefficient, and this seems to hold for the elements of 
Group V(A) as well as for palladium and platinum. Wohlfarth (1948) has 
concluded, from a study of the magnetic properties of palladium, platinum, 
and their alloys, that these metals have 0-6 and 0-3 d-band holes per atom 
respectively ; the figure for palladium is probably more significant than 
that for platinum, and is especially supported by the effects of hydrogen 
absorption and of alloying with silver or gold on the susceptibility. — 


7.5.2. Paramagnetic Moments in Dilute Alloys 

It has been pointed out (Coles 1953) that magnetic data on alloys 
containing small amounts of transition metals allow of a direct interpre- 
tation in terms of a localized d-state picture, of the type suggested by 
Jones (1953), for the dissolved atoms (see § 5.4.2). Where the temperature 
dependence of the paramagnetic susceptibility shows a Curie-Weiss 
behaviour, effective magneton numbers (p,), and from them total spin 
quantum numbers (8), can be derived. (The assumption is made that 
orbital contributions to the atom moments are quenched in such materials.) 
Results for various alloys are shown in table 8. It can be seen that in the 
y phases (M;Zn,,) the results bear out the original suggestion of Ekman 
(1931) that the transition metals should be regarded as zerovalent in 


such phases. 
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Table 8. Paramagnetic Data for Dilute Alloys 
Alloy Pett S d-state Valency 
Ni in Cu s>()* >0 3d? 2 >0 
Ni;Zn,, 0 0 3d1° 0 
Zivot 97, CO 0 0 Byolne —l 
Co;Zno, 1-9 I 3d° 0 
Fe,Zn,, 2-6 1 3d8 0 
Fe in Au 3°6 is 3d? 1 
Mn in Cu 4-8 2 3d° 1 
Mn in Ag or Au D5 d 3d> ? 2% 


* Although markedly paramagnetic these alloys do not show a Curie-Weiss 
behaviour, and in some cases y increases with temperature at higher temperatures. 
Jones has pointed out that the 3d8 and 3d° configurations lie very close to one 
another, and changes in the relative abundance of nickel atoms in the two 
configurations might take place with change of temperature. 


Such measurements cannot always confirm the validity of an L.W.F. 
model. Thus it seems probable from the results already discussed 
(§ 5.4.1) that a common collective d-band is formed in palladium-rich 
palladium-silver alloys, but it is not possible to say, from magnetic data 
whether or not this picture breaks down for the silver-rich alloys as it does 
in copper-rich nickel-copper alloys. Were the L.W.F. model valid, 
palladium would probably enter silver in a 4d!° configuration, and the 
resultant diamagnetism would be indistinguishable from that expected on a 
common, collective d-band model. 


7.6. Atomic Moments from Neutron Diffraction 


Neutron diffraction measurements are able in principle to reveal the 
strengths and orientations of atomic moments in a scattering lattice, and 
they have therefore been used to test the validity of the suggestion of 
Zener (1951 a and b) that the elements of Groups V(A) and VI(A) are 
antiferromagnetic in character, the two simple cubic lattices which inter- 
penetrate to form their body-centred cubic lattices having opposed spins 
of 4 and 5, per atom. . Shull and his co-workers (1951, 1952, 1953) have 
now investigated a large number of transition metals and alloys by these 
methods. Some of their results are summarized in table 9, together with 
indications provided by susceptibility and specific heat data. (The 
temperature variations of susceptibility and specific heat expected of 
an antiferromagnetic material are fairly well understood.) 

By measurements of diffuse neutron scattering it is possible to put an 
upper limit on the magnitudes of atom moments which are uncorrelated 
in orientation, and for the elements of Groups V(A) and VI(A) that have 


been examined this is not greater than about 0-2,. A small positive 


result is found for chromium in spite of the complete absence of any 
indication of antiferromagnetism in the susceptibility results; but 
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Lidiard (1953) has recently shown that. this apparent disagreement can be 
explained on the basis of a collective electron treatment of antiferro- 
magnetism. The result for manganese is of interest but the difficulties of 
choosing a suitable sub-lattice structure for the complicated structure of 
the « modification makes a detailed discussion of it impossible. Results of 
an examination of iron by these techniques have shown that atoms at 
cube corners and cube centres cannot have moments differing by more than 
about 0-4 wz, and that the mean moment indicated is close to the magneti- 
cally observed value of 2-22 p,. 


Table 9. Neutron Diffraction and other Data on Elements of Groups 
V(A) and VI(A) 


V Nb Mo Cr Mn 
Atomic moment (gp) 0 0 0 0-4 ~0°3 
Antiferromagnetic Curie tem- 
perature (°K) 470° ~100° 
Temperature coefficient of sus- 
ceptibility ve ve ve +ve — 
Antiferromagnetic behaviour of 
susceptibility No No No No — 
Antiferromagnetic behaviour of 
specific heat No No No | Not at — 
470 °K 


In general these data seem to discount the model put forward by Zener, 
and his suggestion that rapid, but synchronized oscillations of the array 
of moments would account for the small or zero values observed does not 
seem to be borne out by experiments with a wide range of neutron 
velocities (see § 4.6). 

Some neutron diffraction experiments have also been carried out on 
ordered structures in ferromagnetic binary alloys of the transition metals. 
Thus it would appear that in the ordered body-centred-cubic FeCo 
structure the same atomic moment is associated with both types of atom 
(Shull, quoted by Van Vleck, 1951), but in the ordered face-centred-cubic 
alloys Ni;Mn and Ni,Fe (Shull, quoted by Goldman, 1953) the nickel 
atom moments are about 0-3 wp, and those of manganese and iron about 
3-3 and 2-4, respectively. It has already been remarked that a 
collective d-band common to both atomic species is hardly to be expected 
in Ni,;Mn, ordered or disordered, but in Ni,Fe the departure from a 
common band may occur only on ordering. 


7.7. Ferromagnetic Alloys of Manganese 


In most theories of ferromagnetism inter-atomic distances are regarded 
as of importance, and the ability of manganese to show ferromagnetism in 
alloys has frequently been discussed in terms of such distances. There 
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can be no doubt, however, that the nature of the alloying elements and the 
type of crystal structure are also of importance. In table 10 are shown 
data for binary alloys given by Guillaud (1951), Willis and Rooksby (1954), 
and Foéx (1951), and for the ternary Heusler alloys given by Coles, 
Hume-Rothery and Myers (1949). 


Table 10. Magnetic Properties and Interatomic Distances in Manganese 
Alloys 


MnAs|MnSb] MnBi|MnTel/Cu,MnAljCu,MnSn|Cu,MnIn 


dy (up per Mn atom) || 3-4 | 3-53] 3-52] * 4-04 4-0 4-14 
Curie temperature °c || 130 | 320 30* 330 3407 233 
Mn-Mn distances (4) || 2:84 | 2-89 | 3-06 | 3-30 4-17 4-36 4:38 

3°71 | 4-12 | 4-30 | 4-56 


*MnTe is antiferromagnetic, and 30° is the temperature at which anti- 
ferromagnetic ordering breaks down. 
+ This value is taken from the recent work of Valentiner (1953). 


The binary alloys all have the hexagonal NiAs structure in which each 
transition metal atom has two nearest neighbours (above and below it 
in the c-direction) and six near neighbours (in the same plane perpendi- 
cular to the c-direction) at the larger distances shown in table 10. 
Willis and Rooksby (loc. cit.) have recently examined in detail the varia- 
tions of structure with temperature of the three ferromagnetic binary 
compounds, and: have shown that discontinuous changes of lattice 
dimensions take place, in MnAs at 40°c, and in MnBi at 320°c ; the latter 
phase decomposes at about 440°c without showing a second order 
magnetic transition. These results suggest strongly that the second 
nearest neighbour interactions are significant in the binary phases, and 
that ferromagnetism rapidly becomes less favourable at separations of 
more than about 4:36 A. 


APPENDIX A 
Co-Valent Radia 
In his paper on atomic radii and interatomic distances in metals, 
Pauling (1947) deduces the equation (see p. 168) 
R(1)—R(n)=0-300 log n 
to connect the single bond, R(1), atomic radius, with the apparent radius 
R(n) in a structure where v single bonds resonate among N positions, and 


n=v/N. The assumptions made in the derivation of this equation may be 
summarized as follows :— 


4 1) It is stated that ‘‘ the available evidence indicates that the 
differences between single-bond, double-bond, and triple-bond radii are 
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very nearly the same for all atoms, and hence that an expression can be 
found for a term to be added to the single-bond co-valent radius for any 
atom to give approximately the bond radius corresponding to another 
bond type”. The reference for this statement is Chapter V of The Nature 
of the Chemical Bond, and examination of this source shows that the 
following steps are involved. The single bond C—C, and double bond 
C=C interatomic distances were well established, and indicated a double 
bond factor of 0-87, i.e. the double bond distance is 0-87 times that for the 
single bond. This factor was assumed to be constant for the row and was 
used to obtain the double bond radii for all the first-row atoms. For the 
second-row elements, the P—P interatomic distance was known for the 
P, molecule, and for crystalline black phosphorus, and the triple bond 
P=P distance was known from spectroscopic work on the P, and PN 
molecules, and these indicated a triple bond factor of 0-85 for phosphorus, 
which was assumed to be constant for the row and used to calculate triple 
bond radii of the second row elements. By comparison with first row 
factors, an interpolated value of 0-91 was assumed for the double bond 
factor of the second row elements. Using these calculated values, it was 
then noted that the differences between the single bond radii and double 
bond radii were the same for the first and second row elements, and 
this relation was assumed to hold for the elements of the later rows.{ 


Table 11. Differences between Single, Double, and Triple-bond Radi 


Element C O S Se Te N Rae 
| Single-bond radius 0-77. | 0-74 | 1-04 | 1-17 1-37 0-74 | 1-10 : 
Double-bond radius 0-67°| 0°60*) 0-95*| 1-08*| 1-30*7 
Triple-bond radius 0-55* | 0-95* | 


Differences 0-10 | 0-14 | 0-09 | 0-09 0-07 0-19 | 0-15 I 


* From Herzberg, Spectra of Diatomic Molecules. 
+ Electron diffraction result. 


The slender nature of the experimental evidence is apparent, and the 
position was further confused by the later discovery (see Wells 1950)§ that 
the single bond radii assumed for nitrogen, oxygen, and fluorine were 
incorrect. Using more recent data, we obtain the results shown in table 
11 from which it is clear that the assumption of constant differences is 
incorrect. Thus the differences between single and double bond radii 


EE ea ede ai ene eee ee oe 

t These details are from the 1939 edition of Pauling’s book, The Nature of 
the Chemical Bond (pp. 158-9). In the 1940 edition details were given for 
some of the elements only, and it was stated that the other double-bond and 
triple-bond were “‘ assigned reasonable values, in most cases less than. the single- 
bond values by 0-10 and 0-17 4, respectively ”’ (p. 169). The radii in the two 
editions are almost the same. 

§ The above single-bond radii are from this book. 
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vary from 0-07 for Te to 0-14 for O. The simplifying assumptions were of 
course entirely justifiable in order to produce a preliminary set of co- 
valent radii, but the extension of these assumptions to the elements as a 
whole is unsupported by any evidence, and we can only conclude that 
comparisons involving a degree of accuracy greater than 0-14 should not 
be undertaken unless the sources of the co-valent radii have been checked 
in full detail. 

(2) After using the supposed constancy of the bond number effects 
to justify the derivation of a general equation, Pauling’s method involves 
an approximation which is exact for v=1, but is inaccurate for the 
high valencies assumed for the transition metals. This affects only 
the resonance correction, but means that the figures in the third place of 
decimals are uncertain. 

(3) The logarithmic form of eqn. (3) depends on the empirical fact 
that the C—C, C=C, and C=C interatomic distances gave differences of 
0-212 kx and 0-338 kx between the lengths of a single bond, and of double 
and triple bonds respectively. The ratio 0-212/0-338=0-627 is approxi- 
mately equal to log 2/log 3=0-631, but this relation is for carbon, and its 
extension to other elements is arbitrary. 

(4) A further complication arose because when eqn. (3) was used 
to calculate the change from [12]—[8] co-ordination, the contraction 
(0-053 kx) was much larger than the obtained values for the change from 
b.c. cubic to f.c. cubic of c.p. hexagonal structures. This was quite 
reasonably attributed to some bonding taking place to the 6 second- 
closest neighbours in the b.c. cubic structure, and eqn. (3) was then 
used to distribute the bonds between the closest and second-closest 
neighbours in the b.c. cube. This procedure may be criticized, particu- 
larly for metals such as iron where the electron clouds of the atomic 
cores or ions are ‘in contact >. Using these calculated bond-distributions, 
the contractions were calculated by eqn. (3) and the results were 
thought not to agree with the experimental data. For the b.c. cubic 
metals, Pauling corrected to C.N. 12 by means of an empirical curve based 
on supposed data for iron, titanium, thallium and zirconium. It was 
shown by Thewlis (1953) that the data used were in error owing to a 
failure to allow for thermal expansion when two allotropes were compared 
_ at widely different temperatures, and according to this author, eqn. (3) 
is in reasonable agreement with the facts, but unfortunately critical 
tests are difficult to make. The data for iron are uncertain, whilst those. 
for the c.p. hexagonal metals involve the arbitrary definition of atomic. 
radius (see p. 163). Recently Basinski (unpublished) has found a 


contraction of 0:034kx in the radius for the transformation 


y-Mn (fe. cube) + 6-Mn (b.c. cube). This is slightly less than the 3°, 
contraction (0-041 kx) of Goldschmidt, but in good agreement with 


the value (0-034 kx) obtained by applying the Pauling equation to the: 


distribution of bonds within the b.c. cube, although as explained above 


this application is doubtful. Unfortunately transition metals are not: 
very suitable for this kind of test, because the valencies and bond-types. 
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may not be the same in the two forms. For the present it is not possible 
to choose between the Goldschmidt and Pauling factors, and since both 
are empirical, it seems better to use the factor of Goldschmidt because 
this is based on data for metals and alloys, and is much more simple than 
the method of Pauling which, considered fundamentally, is based on 
empirical relations for carbon bands. 

(In this review the terms ‘ bond number ’ and ‘ bond order’ are used 
synonymously, although the latter is sometimes given a more complicated 
meaning.) 

Aer EN DIX: B 


In trimethylamine oxide (H,C),; N+—O-, Pauling predicted the normal 
value, 1-36 kx, for the N—O distance, but this involved the erroneous 
values of 0-70 and 0-66 for the single co-valent radii of nitrogen and oxygen. 
Using the now accepted values* we find as follows :— 


Normal co-valent radii C 0:77 N 0:74 O 0-74 
Normal length of bonds C-N 1-51; N-O 1-48 
Bond length in trimethylamine 
oxide* C-N 1:49+0:02; N-O 1-36+0-02 


There is thus appreciable shortening of the N—O bond. 


APPENDIX C 
Bonding in Copper, Silver, and Gold 

The physical properties in figs. 2-6 show that the cohesion in copper, 
silver and gold is greater than would be expected for normal univalent 
elements, and suggest clearly that the d-electrons of the ions are contri- 
buting to the cohesive forces. As explained elsewhere (Hume-Rothery 
1952) we consider that the most likely explanation of this is that of 
Mott (1944), according to whom the outermost electrons of the ions are 
strongly perturbed and give rise to forces of a Van der Waal’s type. 
This concept agrees with the fact that the bonding in silver is less strong 
than in copper or gold, because the (5d)1!° sub-group is more stable and 
hence less easily perturbed than the (3d)!° or (4d)!° sub-groups. The 
alternative explanation of Pauling (Pauling 1947) is that 4-44 of the 
3d electrons of the copper atoms, together with the one 4s electron form 
hybrid spd bonds, with a total of 5-44 bonding electrons per atom. 
This concept was combined with the suggestion of a regular sequence of 
5-44, 4-44 and 3-44 bonding electrons per atom in copper, zinc and gallium, 
but we suggest that this must be rejected in view of the very satisfactory 
theory of the zinc crystal in terms of the normal valency of 2, whilst 
many consider a valency of 5-44 as improbably high for copper. Although 
the details are in dispute, there is thus general agreement that the 
d-electrons of the ions contribute to the cohesion in solid copper, silver 
and gold, and that the contribution is least for silver. 


Et 
* All values are from A. F. Well’s Structural Inorganic Chemistry, 1950 edition, 
pp. 58, 461. 
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